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Cover  (Jaren  Wilkey/BYU  Photo):  Lisia  Uyema,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Living  Legends,  tells  the  ancient  stories  of  Fiji 
through  the  traditional  dance  Miri  Lele.  Living  Legends  is  a 
talented  group  of  multicultural  students  that  celebrates 
Latin,  Polynesian,  and  Native  American  heritage  through 
song  and  dance.  In  addition  to  sharing  their  vivid  display  of 
dances  during  Celebration  of  Cultures,  Living  Legends 
also  travels  internationally,  performing  and  sharing  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  cultural  appreciation,  unity,  and  love.  See  related 
stories  on  pages  9  and  1 9. 

Inside  Front  (Julia  Woodbury):  Handmade  crafts  from 
across  the  world  were  sold  at  Salt  Lake  City’s  2008 
International  CultureFest.  This  event  was  part  of  the 
statewide  Pioneer  Day  celebrations  that  took  place  during 
the  month  of  July.  See  related  story  on  page  5. 

Inside  Back  (Julia  Woodbury):  While  at  SOAR,  many 
students  became  familiar  with  this  scenic  walk  near 
Heritage  Halls,  the  on-campus  housing  provided  during 
the  SOAR  program.  SOAR  offers  high  school  juniors  the 
chance  to  experience  life  on  BYU’s  campus  while  prepar¬ 
ing  them  to  apply  for  college  and  to  succeed  in  their 
futures.  See  related  story  on  page  28. 


Julia  Woodbury 


We  all  have  an  innate  desire 
to  be  whole  or  complete. 
Yet  sometimes  we  may 
feel  separated,  incomplete,  limited, 
broken,  divided,  or  less  than  what  we 
desire.  Oftentimes,  this  is  the  result  of 
not  recognizing  or  being  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  exactly  what  is  missing  or  left 
unfulfilled  in  our  lives.  The  Savior 
encountered  a  woman  of  Samaria 
and  taught  her  about  something  she 
was  missing  in  her  life:  living  water. 
John  4:14  reads,  “But  whosoever  drinketh  of  that  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlast¬ 
ing  life.”'  This  living  water,  which  symbolically  represents  Jesus 
Christ,  possesses  the  power  to  heal,  nourish,  and  sustain 
throughout  the  eternities.  Those  who  willingly  accept  this  living 
water  can  become  completely  whole.  Those  who  drink  deeply 
from  the  living  water  also  have  the  potential  to  become  a  foun¬ 
tain  to  heal,  nourish,  and  sustain  others  so  that  they  can  likewise 
be  made  whole  as  they  bring  others  to  Christ. 

Similarly,  the  Multicultural  Student  Services  Office  desires 
our  students  to  be  complete  and  thus  strongly  focuses  upon 
the  holistic  development  of  students  as  well  as  staff  We  want 
our  students  to  feel  connected,  complete,  unlimited,  repaired, 
united,  and  happy  with  their  quest  for  completing  a  balanced 
education  that  will  help  them  develop  the  skills  and  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  ultimately  obtain  perfection  and  eternal 
life.  Our  advisement  philosophy  and  office  focus  is  based 
upon  The,  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education,  as  follows: 

/.  Spiritually  Strengthening:  First  and  foremost,  we  must  strive  to 
become  spirimaUy  strengthened  and  to  drink  deeply  of  the  living 
water  provided  by  our  Savior.  We  are  blessed  to  be  associated  with 
a  university  which  provides  us  with  opportunities  to  obtain  an 
education  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  consistent  with  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  the  gospel  and  where  we  are  encouraged  to  work  on 
our  relationship  with  the  Savior  and  our  Heavenly  Father.  We 
must  become  spiritually  strong  individually. 

2.  Intellectually  Enlarging:  We  can  increase  our  knowledge  in 
specific  disciplines  as  we  take  advantage  of  the  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  campus  which  make  us  stretch  and  grow  beyond 
that  which  we  can  do  alone  or  would  chose  to  do  by  our¬ 
selves.  As  we  develop  our  minds,  our  hearts  and  hands  may 


also  naturally  be  enlarged  with  an  enhanced  ability  to  make 
positive  contributions  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  must 
increase  our  intellect  as  part  of  our  overall  development. 

3.  Character  Building:  We  have  many  opportunities  to 
strengthen  our  character,  which  includes  a  reinforcement  of 
“such  moral  virtues  as  integrity,  reverence,  modesty,  self-control, 
courage,  compassion,  and  industry.  B\TJ  aims  not  merely  to  teach 
smdents  a  code  of  ethics  but  to  help  them  become  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature.  It  aspires  to  develop  in  its  students  character 
traits  that  flow  from  the  long-term  application  of  gospel  teach¬ 
ings  to  their  lives.”2  Development  of  character  is  critical  in  our 
progression  towards  becoming  Christlike. 

4.  Eifelong  Teaming  and  Service:  We  can  engage  in  this  process 
as  we  feed  our  natural  curiosity  and  continue  to  learn  and  seek 
instruction  throughout  our  lives.  We  also  encourage  individu¬ 
als  to  reach  out  and  continue  to  serve  and  strengthen  their 
brethren. 3 

The  purpose  of  these  Aims  is  the  complete  development  of 
our  students.  This  focus  encourages  us  to  drink  deeply  from 
the  fountain  of  living  water  and  then  to  become  a  fountain  to 
others.  May  we  become  whole  individually  and  then  reach  out¬ 
ward  and  serve  others  as  Jesus  Christ,  our  source  of  living  water 
and  of  wholeness,  would  do. 

NOTES 

1.  The  Holy  Bible  (King  James  Version),  John  4:14. 

2.  Brigham  Young  University,  “Aims,”  Brigham  Young  University,  http://unicomm. 
byu.edu/president/aim3.aspx. 

3.  The  Holy  Bible  (King  James  Version),  I.uke  22:32. 
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Photos  by  Eagle 's  Eye 


The  French  philosopher  Henri  Bergson  once  observed,  “To 
exist  is  to  change,  to  change  is  to  mature,  to  mature  is  to  go 
on  creating  oneself  endlessly.”^  At  Eagle’s  Eye  this  cycle  of 
change  and  creation  is  always  in  motion.  Keeping  time  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  life,  our  staff  members  come  and  go,  bringing  fresh 
perspectives  and  leaving  a  rich  tradition  for  the  magazine. 

This  year  we  welcomed  Whitney  Hanson,  Justin  Ritter,  Julia 
Woodbury,  and  Mark  Walus  to  Eagle’s  Eye.  Wliitney  has  since  moved 
home  to  pursue  additional  interests.  In  August,  our  editor,  John  Kwaw 
Kwarm,  graduated  and  is  now  working  fuU  time  in  the  MSS  office.  We 
are  so  grateful  to  our  past  staff  members  for  the  lasting  impression 
they  have  left,  both  on  Eagle's  Eye  and  on  the  people  who  wtU  carry  it 
forward  into  another  exciting  year  of  change  and  creation. 

NOTE 

1.  Henri  Bergson,  Creative 'Evolution,  trans.  Arthur  Mitchell  (Mineola:  Dover  Publications,  1998),  7. 


Growing  up  in  Southern  California,  I 
began  writing  when  I  was  ten,  starting 
with  poetry.  I  soon  moved  on  to 
experimenting  with  short  stories, 
plays,  novels,  screenplays,  songs,  and 
any  other  form  of  art  that  I  thought 
could  be  expressed  through  words. 

With  the  encouragement  of  family, 
friends,  teachers,  and  professors,  I  plan 
to  continue  as  a  writer  in  the  future. 
Whether  that  will  mean  writing  young 
adult  novels  as  a  struggling  artist, 
having  a  family  and  writing  poetry  in  my  spare  moments,  striving  for 
a  career  in  journalism,  or  doing  all  three — I  will  always  be  a  writer. 


Whitney  Hanson 

Escondido,  California 


I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience 
writing  for  Eagle’s  Eye.  Looking  back, 
I  realize  that  it  has  allowed  me  to 
learn  more  about  the  people  and 
events  that  I  find  interesting. 

After  years  of  stud}tLng  history,  I  have 
come  to  love  looking  into  the  past  and 
across  oceans  and  continents.  It  gives 
me  a  chance  to  learn  from  some  of  the 
greatest  people  who  have  ever  lived.  At 
John  Kwaw  Kwarm  Eagle’s  Eye,  I  frequently  encountered 

Alexandria,  Virginia  Opportunity  through  interviews 

and  research.  Now  that  I  have  graduated,  I  look  forward  to  making  the 
privilege  I  had  at  Eagle’s  Eye  a  part  of  my  daily  life. 


More  than  two  years  ago,  I  joined  a 
college  newspaper  staff  and  developed 
a  love  for  journalism  that  eventually  led 
me  to  Eagle’s  Eye.  My  experiences  as  a 
writer  have  helped  me  gain  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
our  world  and  the  importance  of  each 
person  within  it. 

I  am  currently  working  toward  a 
degree  in  communications  with  an 
Justin  Ritter  emphasis  in  print  journalism.  In  the 

Spring\dlle,  Utah  future  I  would  like  to  write  for  a  news 

magazine  and  ultimately  become  a  columnist.  I  hope  to  contribute 
something  to  this  beautiful  world  that  has  given  me  so  much. 


My  Ufe  is  a  constant  cycle  of  defining 
what  I  want,  measuring  what  I  need  to 
do,  improving  my  habits,  and  then 
continually  keeping  it  all  under  con¬ 
trol.  As  frustrating  as  it  can  be,  I  love 
the  process  of  improvement. 

Born  and  raised  in  Fremont, 
California,  I  am  now  a  sophomore  at 
BYU  studying  manufacturing  engi¬ 
neering  technology.  I’m  grateful  for 
Mark  Walus  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  hope  to 

Highland,  Utah  never  Stop  progressing  physically, 

mentally,  and  spiritually  My  ultimate  goal  is  to  make  myself  ready 
to  become  a  caring  and  capable  husband  and  father. 


I  am  constantly  amazed  by  the  tiny 
details  that  make  up  this  significant 
experience  of  life.  I’m  so  grateful 
for  the  little  things  that  have  led  me 
to  BYU,  where  I  can  gain  knowledge 
and  render  service  to  others 
through  my  education. 

As  a  senior  majoring  in  English 
and  minoring  in  editing  and  ancient 
Near  Eastern  studies,  I  plan  to  grad¬ 
uate  in  April  2009.  In  the  future  I 
hope  to  travel,  continue  writing,  and 
raise  a  family  as  happy  and  crazy  as  the  one  I  am  blessed  to  be  a 
part  of  now. 


Julia  Woodbury 


Parker,  Colorado 
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Asian  Fest  2008 

bj  John  Kwaiv  Kivarm 


Martial  arts,  pop  dance,  and  traditional  Far 
East  music  were  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  2008  Asian  Festival.  The  annual  event 
was  sponsored  by  the  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  Asian  American  Association 
and  was  held  on  March  29  in  the  Joseph  Smith 
Building  auditorium. 

The  show  began  with  an  educational  pre¬ 
sentation  about  the  countries  from  which 
the  evening’s  performances  originated. 


Additional  opportunities  to  learn  about 
Asian  cultures  accompanied  each  number. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  performances 
was  a  modernized  rendition  of  a  traditional 
Japanese  legend.  This  play  about  Momotaro,  a 
hero  who  was  born  from  a  peach,  included 
comedic  references  to  popular  movies  and 
BYU  culture.  The  play,  much  like  the  entire 
evening,  struck  a  balance  between  traditional 
Asian  culture  and  contemporary  life. 


Treasure  Hunt  at  the  Museum  of  Art 


by  Julia  Woodbury 


A  red  toy  boat,  a  glassy  marble,  a  game  of 
jacks,  an  optical  illusion — these  small  trea¬ 
sures  and  more  can  be  found  in  Games, 
Giynos,  and  Toys  in  the  Attic,  an  exciting 
Museum  of  Art  exhibit  featuring  the  pho¬ 
tography  of  Walter  Wick,  creator  of  the  I 
SPY  books.  Running  from  February  26  to 


August  1,  2009,  the  exhibit  will  display 
Wick’s  early  photography,  large-scale  prints 
of  his  later  work,  and  the  sets,  props,  and 
scenes  that  bring  Wick’s  magical  world  of 
discovery  to  life. 

For  more  infor?7iation  on  Museum  of  Art 
exhibits,  visit  moa.bju.edu. 


The  Center  for  Service  and  Learning 

by  Justin  Ritter 


Thanks  to  the  Center  for  Service  and 
Learning,  students  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  do  not  need  to  wait  until 
graduation  to  “go  forth  to  serve.”^ 
Throughout  the  year,  the  center  provides 
opportunities  for  students  to  serve  others  and 
hone  leadership  skills. 

The  center  sponsors  a  variety  of  service 
projects.  Most  of  these  require  no  more  than  a 
few  hours,  but  can  have  a  lasting  impact  on  the 
people  they  are  designed  to  help.^  Students  can 


also  gain  leadership  experience  through  the 
center’s  Student  Service  Council,  where  they 
plan  service  projects  with  executives  from 
non-profit  organizations.  Nearly  one  hundred 
leadership  positions  are  available  each  year.^ 
To  learn  more,  visit  centeforservice.byu.edu. 

NOTES 

1.  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  sign. 

2.  Center  for  Service  and  Learning,  “Center  for  Service  and 
Learning,”  Brigham  Young  University,  http;/ /center 
forservice.bjm.edu. 

3.  Casey  Peterson,  interview  by  author,  Provo,  Utah,  February 
28,  2008. 


The  International  Cinema 

by  Julia  Woodbury 


Travel  the  world  in  film  and  learn  something 
along  the  way.  As  “the  world’s  largest  and 
longest-running  universit)?  foreign  film  pro¬ 
gram,”  the  BYU  International  Cinema 
enables  students  to  see  subtitled  films  from 
all  over  the  world. ^  Although  the  cinema  is 
used  as  a  teaching  tool  by  the  Language, 
Flumanities,  and  Honors  departments,  it  also 
draws  many  students  who  simply  want  to  see 
a  good  movie.  And  unlike  any  other  foreign 
film  venue,  the  International  Cinema  seeks  to 


uphold  BYU  standards;  a  viewer  can  feel 
comfortable  knowing  that  the  films,  chosen 
for  their  aesthetic  quality  and  inherent  worth, 
are  also  as  clean  and  tasteful  as  possible. 
Shows  are  every  week,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  in  room  250  of  the  Spencer  W. 
Kimball  Tower. 

For  more  information,  visit  ic.bju.edu. 

NOTE 

1.  International  Cinema,  “About  us,”  Brigham  Young 

University,  http:/ /ic.byu.edu/about_us.php. 
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Gerontology  at  BYU 

by  John  Kwaw  Kivarm 

Gerontology  (the  study  of  older  and  aging 
populations)  is  a  growing  area  of  study 
nationwide.  The  year  2009  marks  Brigham 
Young  University’s  (BYU)  Ninth  Annual 
Russell  B.  Clark  Gerontology  Health 
Conference.  This  event  will  be  held  on 
March  9,  2009,  at  the  BYU  Conference 
Center.  Included  in  the  schedule  are  lectures 
and  research  presentations  which  range 
from  preventative  medicine  to  legal  and 
social  issues. 

For  those  interested  in  the  field,  BYU 
offers  a  minor  and  a  certificate  in  gerontology.^ 
For  more  information,  visit gerontology.hju.edu. 

NOTE 

1.  Brigham  Young  University,  “Gerontology,”  Brigham  Young 
University,  http://gerontology.b)ai.edu/. 


New  Band  Facilities 

by  Mark  Walus 

For  years  the  Cougar  Marching  Band  has  per¬ 
severed  through  poor  weather  conditions, 
constant  relocation,  and  a  shortage  of  safe 
places  to  store  instruments.  Thankfully,  those 
days  ended  as  the  band  celebrated  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary  with  the  completion 
of  a  new  band  haU,  located  at  the  west  end  of 
LaVell  Edwards  Stadium.  The  facility  includes 
storage  for  uniforms  and  instruments,  offices, 
and  a  place  to  practice. 

“Now  when  it’s  rainy  ...  we  can  still  get 
things  done,”  explained  Daniel  Adams  of  the 
drum  line.^  Thanks  to  the  university’s  support 
and  the  donors  who  funded  the  haU,  the  Cougar 
Marching  Band  is  sure  to  reach  new  heights. 

NOTE 

1 .  Daniel  Adams,  interview  by  author,  Provo,  Utah,  October 
6,  2008. 


2008  International  CultureFest 


by  Julia  Woodbury 

On  the  eve  of  Pioneer  Day,  July  24,  the 
2008  International  CultureFest  commem¬ 
orated  the  1 847  entrance  of  pioneers  into 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Do2ens  of  vendors 
provided  a  variety  of  international  foods 
and  crafts  while  Serbian,  Polynesian, 
Latin,  and  Scottish  performers  show¬ 
cased  just  a  portion  of  the  cultures  that 
contribute  to  the  community’s  diversity. 


The  International  CultureFest  cele¬ 
brated  Utah’s  past  as  well  as  its  progress 
now  and  in  the  future  by  showing  how 
modern  pioneers  are  stiU  coming  to  Utah 
with  their  unique  cultures  and  heritages. 

For  information  on  future  Pioneer  Day 
events  visit  daysoJ47.com. 


Not  Just  for  Books 

by  Justin  Ritter 

Standing  majestically  on  the  corner  of 
University  Avenue  and  500  North,  the 
Provo  Library  at  Academy  Square  is  steeped 
in  history  and  brimming  with  possibilities. 

Once  home  to  Brigham  Young 
Academy,  this  grand,  Romanesque  edifice 
now  offers  reading  programs  and  activities 
for  children  and  teens,  quiet  study  rooms 
and  computer  labs  for  students,  and  a  vast 
supply  of  books  for  readers  of  all  ages. 
The  library  also  rents  out  rooms,  including 
a  ballroom,  for  meetings  and  receptions.' 
For  more  information,  visit provo.lib.ut. us. 

NOTE 

1.  Provo  City  Library  at  ;\cademv  Sciu.are,  “Provo  Cit\  at 
Academy  Square,”  http://\v\vvv.provo.lib.ut.us. 


Left:  Serbian  performers  display  a  traditional  wed¬ 
ding  dance  at  the  2008  International  CultureFest. 
The  CultureFest  brought  together  a  diverse  mix  of 
people  from  around  the  Salt  Lake  area,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  vivid  richness  of  cultures  that  makes  up 
Utah's  community. 
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The  2008  BYU  Easter  Conference 


Coming  unto  Christ  by  Learning  of  Him 

by  Julia  Woodbury 


In  the  dim  light  of  the  Joseph  Smith 
Building  auditorium,  an  audience  of  nearly 
six  hundred  students  and  community  mem¬ 
bers  sat  transfixed,  watching  as  violinist 
Ashley  Schroeder  paused  her  performance, 
her  bow  suspended  above  the  strings,  for  a 
moment  of  breathless  silence.  Then,  gently, 
she  played  the  final  note;  it  swelled  through 
the  air,  filling  the  room.  Jared  Oaks,  the 
accompanying  pianist,  joined  in  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  cascade  of  music,  while  the  single 
sweet  note  from  the  vioUn  continued  to  float 
in  the  air. 

This  musical  number,  a  rendition  of 
Beautiful  Savior,  was  the  concluding  perfor¬ 
mance  of  “Come  unto  Me:”  The  2008  BYU 
Easter  Conference.  Featuring  three  hours  of 
musical  performances  and  highlighted  speak¬ 
ers,  the  conference.  Like  that  single  violin 
note  piercing  the  sdence,  was  a  simple  yet 
deeply  moving  experience. 

Drawn  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Matthew,  The  2008  BYU  Easter  Conference 
theme  highlighted  the  Savior’s  sublime  invi¬ 
tation,  “Come  unto  me  .  .  .  learn  of  me.”i 
Underscoring  the  essential  role  of  learning 
in  the  process  of  coming  unto  the  Savior, 
the  three  conference  presenters,  Camille 
Fronk  Olson,  S.  Kent  Brown,  and  keynote 
speaker  President  Merrill  J.  Bateman,  all 
focused  their  talks  on  learning  about  the 
Savior’s  life  and  teachings. 

In  her  presentation,  Olson,  an  associate 
professor  of  ancient  scripture  at  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU),  demonstrated  a 
way  of  coming  unto  the  Savior  by  discussing 
how  women  in  the  New  Testament  followed 
Flim.  These  women  accompanied  the 
Savior  in  His  travels  and  ministry,  often 
giving  of  their  own  time  and  resources  in 
order  to  serve. 

Brown,  a  professor  of  ancient  scripture 
at  B’iTJ,  used  Christ’s  life  and  parables  to 
show  that  family  and  home  are  “supreme  in 
Jesus’  concerns,  teachings,  and  redemp- 
tion.”2  EmphasHing  prayer,  unity,  and 
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Christ’s  presence  in  the  home.  Brown  taught 
the  audience  to  draw  closer  to  the  Savior  by 
understanding  what  is  important  to  Him. 

The  feature  speaker  of  the  conference. 
President  Merrill  J.  Bateman,  an  emeritus 
member  of  the  First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy 
of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  former  president  of  BYU, 


Violinist  Ashley  Schroeder  concludes  The  2008  BYU 
Easter  Conference  with  a  stunning  rendition  of 
Beautiful  Savior.  The  conference  brought  moving  music 
and  spiritual  talks  together  in  an  inspiring  celebration  of 
the  Savior’s  life,  Atonement,  and  Resurrection. 

gave  his  remarks  on  the  lessons  of  the 
Atonement.  The  first  of  these  lessons  was 
prayer.  Pointing  to  the  examples  of  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  in  the  Savior’s  life,  Bateman 
asked  the  question:  If  prayer  was  an  “indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  Savior’s  life  .  .  .  how 
important,  then,  is  prayer  for  us?”^  Equally 
significant  was  the  next  lesson,  faith,  which 
Bateman  identified  as  the  power  to  receive 
truth.  In  the  third  lesson,  “love  as  a  moti¬ 
vating  force,”4  he  explained  the  supreme 
love  of  the  Savior,  which  we  should  seek  to 
emulate.  “[We  must]  love  others  as  Christ 
loves  us,”  Bateman  stated,  “not  as  we  love 
ourselves.”^  For  the  final  lesson,  the  “estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Zion  people,”  he  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  making  the  Atonement 
known  to  others.^’ 


Each  aspect  Bateman  discussed  incorpo¬ 
rated  elements  of  the  Savior’s  Ufe  and 
Atonement  in  learning  how  to  come  closer 
to  Him  by  following  his  example  of  prayer, 
faith,  and  love. 

like  a  pure  note  in  the  darkness,  these 
messages  were  simple,  yet  emotionally  mov¬ 
ing  reminders  of  why  we  celebrate 
Easter — the  Savior.  Annually  sponsored  by 
BYU  Religious  Education  and  the  Religious 
Studies  Center  and  always  held  on  the 
Saturday  prior  to  Easter,  The  2008  BYU  Easter 
Conference  sang  out  a  simple  reminder  of  the 
Savior  in  an  otherwise  distracting  world. 

In  many  ways,  this  year’s  conference 
marked  a  new  chapter  in  the  conference’s 
history.  In  addition  to  BYU  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents,  The  2008  BYU  Easter  Conference  was 
attended  by  three  cameras  and  a  crew, 
enabling  the  rebroadcast  of  the  conference 
the  next  day,  Easter  Sunday.  The  conference 
sponsors  hope  that  future  conferences  will 
be  recorded  for  rebroadcast  as  well,  allowing 
more  to  share  in  the  message  of  Easter.^ 
Dke  many  other  religious  conferences 
and  symposia  held  on  campus,  the  Easter 
Conference  is  an  expression  of  B\TJ’s  unique 
role  in  spiritual  growth.  The  university  fosters 
an  environment  in  which  learning  and  spiri¬ 
tuality  may  be  synthesized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students  and  community.  Offering  a  brief 
respite  from  the  busyness  of  the  world, 
“Come  unto  Me:”  The  2008  BhU  Easter 
Conference  was  a  renewing  experience  and  a 
valuable  reminder  tor  all  to  accept  the 
Savior’s  invitation  to  come  unto  Him. 

NOTES 

1.  The  Holy  Bible  (Kingjames  Version),  Matthew  1 1;28- 
29. 

2.  S.  Kent  Brown,  “The  Family  in  Jesus’  Ufe  and  Teachings” 
(lecture,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  March 
22,  2008). 

3.  Merrill  J.  Bateman,  “Lessons  of  the  Atonement  (lecture, 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  March  22,  2008). 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Stephanie  Wilson,  telephone  conversation  wnth 
author,  March  27,  2008. 
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Whitney  Hanson 


Creatures  of  the  Earth 


Thirty  Years  at  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum 

bj  Whitney  Hanson 


On  opening  day,  crowds  gathered  to  explore  the  new  animal  life  museum  on 
Brigham  Young  University's  campus.  Now,  thirty  years  later,  crowds  still  gather 
in  the  museum  to  gaze  and  study  the  animal  life  that  is  preserved  therein. 


I  Stood  in  front  of  two  paintings,  my  head 
cocked  to  the  side,  reflecting  on  the  white 
hair  and  dignified  positions  the  people  in  the 
portraits  displayed  as  they  looked  down  on 
me  in  quiet  contentment.  A  dark  brown 
plaque  hung  between  them,  reading:  Monte 
L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum.  Monte,  eyes 
soft  and  thoughtful,  watched  me  on  my 
right,  while  his  wife.  Birdie,  smiled  at  me  on 
my  left.  Beneath  their  figures,  a  majestic 
liger  was  mounted  in  a  glass  case,  his  mouth 
grinning  savagely. 

On  March  28,  1978,  the  Monte  L.  Bean 
Life  Science  Museum  was  dedicated  and 
opened  to  the  public.  At  the  time,  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  had  acquired  a  few 
collections  of  animal  life,  yet  was  without 
any  particular  place  to  display  them.  Monte 
L.  Bean  “saw  the  need  for  a  place  that  kids  or 
anyone  could  come  and  learn”  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  life  that  is  in  the  world.  ’  Acting  on  this 
need,  he  personally  donated  funds  for  the 
building,  as  well  as  an  endowment  to  run 
the  facility  so  the  museum  would  never 
have  to  charge  the  public  for  admission. 
Today  everyone  can  still  enjoy  the  wild 
splendors  of  the  earth  for  free. 

As  I  ambled  into  the  Safari  lands  of  the 
African  exhibit,  a  child  ran  past  me  and  then 
stood  gawking  up  at  the  gaping  jaws  of  a 
hippopotamus.  Pointing  wildly  at  the  beast, 
he  called  his  friends,  “Hey  guys!  Come  here! 


Peeking  out  from  a  corner,  a  rhinoceros  stands  facing 
the  main  floor.  This  animal  is  just  one  example  of  the 
diverse  wildlife  on  display  at  the  museum. 


It’s  so  freaky!”  On  the 
other  side  of  the  African 
exhibit,  an  ostrich  stood 
in  the  rushes.  Parents 
standing  with  their  chil¬ 
dren  beneath  the  ostrich 
answered  questions,  edu¬ 
cating  their  children 
about  African  wildlife. 

Looking  across  the 
room,  I  noticed  the 
replica  of  a  marine 
ecosystem.  Surrounded 
by  a  mesh  of  sea  crea¬ 
tures,  a  mother  sat  with 
two  children.  Focused 
in  on  an  aquatic  life 
film,  the  children’s 
minds  were  opened  to  a  world  they  could 
have  never  before  seen  without  the  magic 
the  museum  offers.  Turning  my  eyes  to  the 
wondrous  arrangements  of  birds,  I  watched 
children  exploring  the  feathery  contents, 
their  gazes  swimming  through  the  varying 
colors  and  textures  of  bird  life,  and  the 
fantastic  diversity  of  species. 

During  the  last  week  of  March  2008,  the 
Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  cele¬ 
brated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  its 
incredible  array  of  the  earth’s  life.  AH  were 
invited  to  enjoy  the  museum  with  games, 
shows,  new  exhibitions,  and  an  appearance  of 
Cosmo,  BYU’s  mascot.  Children  laughed  and 
wondered  in  awe;  parents  strolled  through  the 
display  of  knowledge  like  children  them¬ 
selves,  mystified  by  the  beauty  of  the  earth; 
and  the  staff  felt  the  deep  appreciation  of 
their  work  as  they  taught  and  explained  the 
exciting  facts  about  the  animal  world. 
Monte — watching  the  interaction  and  the 
educating,  and  listening  to  the  sweet  voices 
of  excitement — smiled  from  his  portrait. 

In  the  center  of  the  main  room  stood  the 
Ken  Behring  Gift  exhibit,  a  display  of  spot¬ 
ted  hyenas,  lions,  wolves,  pygmy  hippos,  and 
leopards  mounted  on  a  pile  of  big  white 


building  blocks.  I  wanted  to  reach  out  and 
touch  them,  yet  refrained  almost  out  of  fear 
that  they  might  turn  to  life.  They  stared  at  me 
as  I  gaped  at  them,  the  wolf  mocking  me  with 
his  smile.  Surve)dng  the  scene  in  wonder,  I 
read  a  sign:  “There  are  some  experiences  that 
change  you  forever.”^  I  thought  to  myself, 
the  museum  is  definitely  one  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the 
museum  given  would  be  a  letter  posted  on 
the  museum’s  blog:  ‘“Dear  Museum:  You 
have  the  best  museum  ever.’  From  Lauren 
Bacon.  Age:  5.”^  Like  Lauren  must  have 
been,  I  was  filled  with  wonder  as  I  gazed 
on  the  extraordinary  array  of  life,  mar¬ 
veling  at  the  great  diversity  that  surrounds 
us  in  our  lives.  The  museum  taught  me 
more  than  facts  and  figures;  it  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  grand  display  of  life  that, 
before,  I  never  thought  was  possible. 

NOTES 

1 .  Patty  Jones,  telephone  conversation  with  author,  April  2, 
2008. 

2.  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  exhibition,  “The 
Ken  Behring  Gift,”  Brigham  Young  Universit}'  Monte 
L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum,  Provo,  Utah,  sign. 

3.  Lauren  Bacon,  comment  on  “Why  Do  You  Love  the 
Bean  Life  Science  Museum?”  Bean  Blog,  comment 
posted  March  25,  2008,  http://beanlifesciencemuseum. 
blogspot.com. 
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The  UPS  Foundation 


On  behalf  of  BYU,  President  Cecil  O.  Samuelson  (center)  accepts  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  check  from  UPS  rep¬ 
resentatives  Joel  Kolb  (left)  and  Stephen  Goodrich  (right).  During  the  past  thirty-four  years,  UPS  has  donated 
over  one  million  dollars. 


An  Ongoing  Commitment 

bj  John  Kwaiv  Kivarm  and  Julia  Woodbury 

The  United  Postal  Service  (UPS)  Charter 
states,  “We  build  on  our  legacy  as  a  caring 
and  responsible  corporate  citizen  through 
the  conduct  of  our  people  and  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  communities  we  serve.”  ^  This 
legacy  of  caring  and  service  has  had  a  last¬ 
ing  effect  within  the  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  community  in  the  form 
of  numerous  charitable  donations. 

This  past  year  marked  UPS’s  thirty- 
fourth  annual  donation  to  B\TJ.  Enabled  by 
the  UPS  Foundation  (the  philanthropy 
branch  of  the  UPS  Corporation),  these 
yearly  donations  provide  specific  funding 
for  Native  American  student  scholarships. 

On  April  11,  2008,  local  representa¬ 
tives  from  UPS  presented  a  donation  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  BYU  President 
Cecil  O.  Samuelson  in  the  presence  of  a 
small  group  of  students  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  This  gtoup  included  Native 
American  students  who  have  benefitted 
from  past  donations.  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS)  director  Lisa 
Parldnson,  MSS  advisor  LaVay  Talk,  and 
several  representatives  from  the  BYU 
administration.  This  year’s  donation  is 
representative  of  UPS’s  ongoing  commit¬ 
ment  to  service,  BYU,  and  the  Native 
American  community — a  commitment 
that  has  lasted  through  the  years  and 
touched  many  lives. 

In  addition  to  its  partnerships  with 
several  educationally  oriented  minority 
organizations  (such  as  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  and  the  Hispanic 
Scholarship  Fund),  UPS  has  maintained  a 
long  tradition  of  serving  the  Native 
American  student  population  at  BYU.^ 
Over  the  course  of  the  past  thirty-four 
years,  the  UPS  Foundation  has  donated 
over  a  million  dollars  for  scholarships.^ 
The  first  donation,  made  in  1974,  was  for 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars. 

More  recent  donations  have  risen  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year,  an  amount 
that  will  fund  the  education  of  at  least 
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fifty  Native  American  students  at  BYU  in 
the  coming  semesters."^ 

The  devotion  that  UPS  demonstrates 
toward  Native  American  students  rises  out 
of  the  company’s  aims  to  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  and  support  diversity.  “We  feel  a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  give  back  to 
the  community,”  expressed  Stephen 
Goodrich,  the  community  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  UPS  Great  Basin  District. 
“Education  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ways  we  can  make  a  difference.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  UPS  Foundation’s  areas  of  focus  is 
‘Strength  from  Diversity.’  This  area  falls 
into  line  with  the  UPS/BYU  partnership 
on  providing  scholarship  opportunities 
for  Native  Americans  who  are  pursuing 
their  education.”^ 

Sky  Young,  a  senior  from  Church 
Rock,  New  Alexico,  is  one  of  the  students 
who  received  a  UPS-funded  scholarship. 
Young,  who  was  just  recently  accepted 
into  the  animation  program,  is  extremely 
grateful  for  his  scholarship.  “I’ve  come  to 
regard  it  as  privilege  and  not  a  right.  .  .  . 
Many  people  have  put  in  much  of  their 
time  to  devise  funds  to  entrust  to  students 


who  they  don’t  even  know  personally.”'^ 
Because  of  students  like  Young,  those 
who  participate  in  giving  to  B’\TT  find  that 
their  efforts  are  worthwhile.  “I  know  that  the 
UPS  employees  along  the  Wasatch  Front 
take  great  pride  in  this  parmership  and  are 
extremely  proud  of  the  good  that  has  come 
from  the  UPS  support  of  this  program,” 
explained  Goodrich.  ' 

The  UPS  Foundation’s  commitment  to 
serving  the  BYU  community  not  only 
enhances  the  education  of  hundreds  of 
BYU  students,  it  also  engages  scholarship 
recipients  in  its  legacy  of  giving.  Young 
shared,  “In  the  future  I  plan  to  contribute  to 
scholarships  because  I  believe  that  there  are 
many  talented  persons  that  would  succeed 
given  the  right  opportunity.”® 

NOTES 

1.  Stephen  Goodrich,  e-mail  to  authors,  May  29,  2008. 

2.  United  Parcel  Service  of  America,  “UPS  Community',” 
UPS,  http://\\'\v'w.communit}’.ups.com/ education/ 
main.html. 

3.  See  note  1 . 

4.  LaVay  Talk,  e-mail  to  authors,  June  5,  2008. 

5.  See  note  1 . 

6.  Sky  Young,  e-mail  to  authors,  ]une  12,  2008. 

7.  See  note  1 . 

8.  See  note  6. 
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The  Sharing  of  Culture  and  Love 

Living  Legends 

bj  Whitney  Hanson 


During  spring  2008,  the  Living  Legends 
performing  arts  group  had  a  wonderful 
experience  touring  and  performing  in 
Chile.  Preparing  months  in  advance,  the 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  stu¬ 
dents  portrayed  ancient  stories  from 
many  cultures.  Brilliant  choreography, 
stunning  musical  compositions,  elaborate 
costumes,  and  the  students’  masterful  per¬ 
formances  made  the  Living  Legends  tour 
a  breathtaking  accomplishment. 

Reflecting  history  and  legends  that  are 
still  close  to  the  hearts  of  present-day 
people.  Living  Legends  also  performed  as 
missionaries — sharing  a  message  of  love 
and  a  remembrance  of  culture. 

Living  Legends  performers  found  that 
the  tour  experience  transcended  dancing. 
Experiencing  Chile  was  also  about  being 
among  the  people — talking  and  visiting 
with  them.  “My  experience  in  Chile 
showed  me  the  warmth  and  love  that 
beams  so  naturally  from  [the  Chileans]  as 
a  people,”  recollected  Living  Legends 
member  Eva  Bighorse.'  During  the  tour. 
Living  Legends  also  attended  firesides 
and  visited  with  people  at  other  venues 
around  Chile. 

Wherever  the  Living  Legends  mem¬ 
bers  traveled,  they  practiced  so  that  they 
could  execute  their  dances  with  precision, 
and  they  prepared  spiritually  so  they 
could  the  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  to 
the  different  areas  they  visited.  According 
to  Janielle  Christensen,  Living  Legends 
director,  the  group’s  performances  shared 
“stories  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  through 
Native  [American],  Latin,  and  Polynesian 
music  and  dance.”^ 

Pablo  Penailillo,  a  Dving  Legends  mem¬ 
ber,  said,  “My  uncle  in  Chile  .  .  .  said  that 
the  show  was  one  of  the  most  spiritual 
experiences  he  has  had  in  years,  and  they 
will  always  remember  that  spirit  and  the 
example  of  love  and  remembrance  that 
we  brought.”^ 
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Members  of  the  group  valued  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  the  tour.  “This  experi¬ 
ence  was  like  serving  another  [full-time 
Latter-day  Saint]  mission.  We  started  each 
day  with  a  song,  prayer,  and  a  spiritual 
thought,  but  most  importantly,  we  bore 
testimony  of  the  restored  gospel,”  Isaac 
Granados  explained. ^  “[The  tour]  was  a 
great  opportunity  for  me  to  teach  my 
friends  in  a  non-threatening  way  about 
the  Book  of  Alormon,”  Penailillo  added. ^ 
Living  Legends’  performers  also 
learned  a  new  dance,  incorporating  the 
cueca,  a  national  Chilean  dance,  into  their 
performance.  Many  audience  members 
responded  with  admiration,  saying,  “You 
do  this  dance  better  than  we  do.”*^ 

Living  Legends  is  a  vibrant  example  of 
remembering  culture  and  sharing  love. 
Christensen  stated,  “Living  Legends  is  a 

By  visiting  with  audience  members  after  their 
show,  Living  Legends  performers  added  a  personal 
touch  to  their  tour.  In  Chilian,  Chile,  David  Aupiu 
Lotopu'e  shares  his  enthusiasm  with  two  audience 
members  (right).  A  Chilean  boy  meets  with  Tara 
Goedel  after  a  performance  (bottom  right). 

Below:  Living  Legends  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
various  sites  like  the  Latter-day  Saint  Santiago 
Chile  Temple  during  their  tour  in  Chile.  Though  the 
group  is  primarily  a  performing  group,  both  audience 
members  and  performers  recognized  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  tour. 


group  of  elect  young  people  who  love  the 
gospel  and  who  love  their  families,  and 
who  love  their  culture,  and  have  been 
given  the  great  gift  ...  to  take  the  love  of 
these  three  things  [and]  to  share  [it]  with 
the  people  throughout  the  world. 

NOTES 

1.  Eva  Bighorse,  e-mail  to  author,  June  19,  2008. 

2.  Janielle  Christensen,  telephone  conversation  with 
author,  June  18,  2008. 

3.  Pablo  Penailillo,  e-mail  to  author,  June  3,  2008. 

4.  Isaac  Granados,  e-mail  to  author,  June  3,  2008. 

5.  See  note  3. 

6.  See  note  2. 

7.  Ibid. 
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Drawing  on  Experience  and  Dove 

NEW  EMPLOYEE  SPOTLIGHT  GIOVANA  ALISA 

bj  Justin  Ritter 


Giovana  Alisa  brings  a  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  love  for  students  to  her  position 
as  a  new  advisor  and  program  coordinator 
at  Muldcultural  Student  Services.  Among 


many  things,  Alisa  enjoys  playing  sports, 
reading,  and  assisdng  students  in  their  edu¬ 
cation.  “I  really  enjoy  meeting  with  [them] 
and  getdng  to  know  them,”  AHsa  said.  “We 
have  a  great  group  of  students  we  get  to 
work  with.” 

Hailing  from  Lake  County,  California, 
Alisa  attended  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  for  two  years  before  transferring  to 
BYU-Hawaii,  where  she  graduated  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  international  cultural 
studies.  She  later  returned  to  BYU,  where 
she  received  a  master’s  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration.  Afterward,  Alisa  spent  six  months 
working  for  Salt  Lake  County  before  taking  a 
recruidng  posidon  at  Utah  Valley  State 
College  (now  Utah  Valley  University),  where 
she  met  her  husband,  Joe. 

Working  with  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges  both  inside  and  outside  of  Utah, 


Driven  by  Faith 


NEW  EMPLOYEE  SPOTLIGHT: 

bj  Mark  Walus 


While  on  his  mission  in  Uganda  for  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  John  Kwaw  Kwarm  identified  a 
valuable  quality  in  the  people  he  served: 
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JOHN  KWAW  KWARM 

“They  rely  on  God  the  way  I  rely  on  my 
alarm  clock  to  go  off  in  the  morning,”  he 
shared  with  warmth. 

This  quality,  reliance  on  God,  seems 
to  be  a  theme  in  Kwarm’s  own  life. 
Whether  it  was  choosing  to  join  the 
Church  when  he  was  eleven,  or  figuring 
out  how  to  pay  the  mortgage  when  his 
mother  passed  away  in  2006,  Kwarm  has 
always  pressed  forward  with  faith  and  a 
confident  trust  in  God. 

Raised  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Kwarm 
graduated  from  BYU  in  August  2008  with 
degrees  in  polidcal  science  and  history.  He  is 
grateful  for  how  his  educadon  has  opened 
doors  for  him  to  pursue  law  school  and,  one 
day,  diplomacy  and  internadonal  reladons. 

Kwarm’s  particular  passion  for  Africa 
rises,  as  he  says,  out  of  “a  combination  of 
[his]  heritage  and  [his]  opportunity  to 


Alisa’s  job  took  her  around  the  western 
United  States.  She  traveled  as  far  as  Hawaii 
and  Canada  before  returning  to  BYU  as  an 
advisor. 

“There’s  a  little  BYU  pull,”  Alisa  said, 
describing  the  return  to  her  alma  mater.  “I 
have  been  interested  in  working  here  since 
I  finished  grad[uate]  school.  In  fact,  this 
was  the  first  job  I  applied  for  after  I  got 
my  MPA.”  Now,  prepared  by  her  experi¬ 
ences,  AUsa  has  returned  to  BYU  with  the 
goal  to  encourage  and  assist.  “I  hope  to 
help  students  find  success  while  they’re 
here  and  leave  with  a  degree  and  a  sense  of 
accomplishment,”  she  said. 

Undoubtedly,  Ahsa’s  experiences  and 
love  for  students  will  play  an  instrumental 
role  in  achieving  this  goal  and  in  touching 
many  lives. 


serve  there.”  Additionally,  Kwarm’s  stu¬ 
dent  work  in  the  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  office,  both  for  SOAR  and 
Eagle’s  Eje,  has  increased  his  appreciation 
for  other  cultures  and  magnified  his  love 
for  serving  others. 

Now,  as  a  new  assistant  program  coor¬ 
dinator  in  the  MSS  office,  Kwarm  is 
responsible  for  making  sure  prospective 
students  feel  welcome  and  know  they  have 
a  home  at  BYU.  “Hopefully  I  can  figure  out 
some  ways  to  make  it  easier  for  the  office 
to  keep  in  touch  with  students  and  help 
everything  run  smoothly,”  he  expressed. 

With  his  dedication  to  hard  work  and 
continual  trust  in  God,  Kwarm  will  be  a 
wonderful  addition  to  the  office. 


Eagle’s  Eye  •  December  2008 


Samuel  Brown 


Admission  &  Scholarship  Deadlines 


CONTINUING  STUDENTS  (SCHOLARSHIPS  ONLY) 
Spring/ Summer  2009  January  15,  2009 

FaU  2009/Winter  2010  April  15,  2009 


Apply  for  admission  to  BYU  online  at  besmart.com 


NEW  FRESHMEN 
Spring/ Summer,  Fall  2009 
Winter  2010 


TRANSFER  STUDENTS 
Spring/  Summer,  Fall  2009 
Winter  2010 


March  1,  2009 
October  1,  2009 


February  1,  2009 
October  1,  2009 


BYU  Scholarships  and 
Financial  Aid  Information 


Apply  for  university  scholarships  through  the  “Scholarship 
Application”  link  at  saas.b}aa.edu/ depts/ scholarships.  After 
submitdng  the  “Comprehensive”  application,  students  are 
considered  for  most  BYU  scholarships.  A  separate  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  completed  for  Spring/Summer 
Scholarships.  A.II  students  must  reapply  for  scholarships  each  year 
by  the  appropriate  deadline. 

FAFSA 

For  Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS)  scholarships  and 
others,  applicants  must  also  complete  the  Free  Application 
for  Federal  Student  Md  (FAFSA).  FAFSA  2009-2010 
forms  are  available  starting  January  1,  2009. 

In  addition  to  consideration  for  MSS  scholarships,  the 
FAFSA  also  determines  eligibility'  for  PelJ  Grants  and 
other  federal  financial  aid.  Students  can  complete  the 
FAFSA  online  at  wwiv.fafsa.ed.gov.  Once  students  have  sub¬ 
mitted  the  FAFSA,  they  must  monitor  and  finalize  the 
processing  of  federal  financial  aid  through  My  Financial 
Center  on  Route  Y. 

Non-BYU  Multicultural  Scholarships 

Non-BYU  scholarship  opportunities  are  also  avail¬ 
able  to  students,  including  tribal  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  scholarships.  Some  non-BYU  scholarships 
require  a  Financial  Needs  Analysis  (FNA).  Tribal,  BIA, 
and  non-BYU  scholarship  FNA  forms  can  be  submitted 
to  the  MSS  office.  Students  should  allow  a  minimum  of 
five  business  days  for  their  FNA  to  be  processed  in  time. 

Multicultural  Student  Services 
1320  WSC 

Provo,  Utah  84602-7918 
(801)  422-3065 
mss@b}ai.edu 


Upcoming  2009  Events  and  Deadlines 


College  Preparation  Programs 

•Xpeditions:  May  2,  2009 
.  byuxpeditions@b}ai.edu 
^Foundations:  May  9,  2009 
b}'ufoundations(@b)’u.edu 
•Connections:  May  16,  2009 
b}aiconnections@b}ai.edu 
For  volunteer  and  participant  deadlines  con¬ 
tact  Multicultural  Student  Serrices  (MSS)  at 
(801)  422-3065. 

Apply  Online  for  MSS  Programs 

Visit  multicultnral.hyu.edu 
Click  College  Preparation  Programs 


SOAR  2009 

•Session  /.-June  22—27,  2009 
•Session  2.' July  6—11,  2009 
•Session  i.'July  13—18,  2009 
Counselor  Applications;  February  13,  2009 
Participant  Applications;  May  19,  2009 
soar@b}'u.edu 

Celebration  of  Culture  Program 

•Flack  History  Month 

Walk  of  Life;  January  19,  2009 

Lecture  Series;  Thursdays  in  February  2009 

Music  Night  &  Poetry  Jam;  February  20,  2009 

Children’s  Fair;  February  28,  2009 


Celebration  of  Culture  Program  (cont’d) 

•Fiesta-.  March  21,  2009 
Practice  begins;  January  2009 

•Fuau-.  March  24-25,  2009 
Practice  begins;  January  2009 

•Harold  A.  Cedaiiree  Memorial  Dance 
Competition  (Pow  lY^ow): 

March  27-28,  2009 

Dancer  registration;  March  27,  2009 

For  more  informadon  about  the  Celebration 
of  Culture  Program,  contact  us  at 
celebrateculture@bvu.edu 


December  2008  •  Eagle’s  Eye 
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Whitney  Hanson 


Opening  Doors  to  the  Duture 

STUDENT  SPOTLIGHT:  KAI  LAWRENCE 

hy  Whitney  Hanson 


Kai  Lawrence  sat  across  from  me,  calm 
and  smiling.  I  asked  him  question  after 
question,  trying  to  understand  not  just  who 
he  is,  but  also  who  he  is  going  to  be.  He 
replied  without  hesitance,  confident  in 
himself  and  sure  of  where  he  came  from 
and  where  he  is  going. 

I  asked  Lawrence  what  his  perfect  life 
would  be  in  five  years.  He  answered  that 
he  would  be  living  someplace  warm,  like 
Southern  California,  working  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  lawyer,  and  starting  a  family.  A  senior 
at  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU), 
Lawrence  is  finishing  his  last  year  of 
undergraduate  work  with  high  hopes  for 
the  future.  However,  it’s  his  undergradu¬ 
ate  work  that  enables  him  to  move  toward 
his  goals. 

Before  his  undergraduate  years, 
Lawrence  spent  his  childhood  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  until  he  was  twelve,  the  same  year 
his  parents  divorced.  Moving  with  his 
mother,  he  attended  middle  school  and  high 
school  in  St.  George,  Utah.  After  a  visit  with 
an  advisor  from  BYU  Multicultural  Student 
Services,  Lawrence  was  convinced  that  BYU 
was  the  school  for  him. 

As  a  freshman  at  BYU,  Lawrence 
joined  the  Best  Buddy  Program,  where  he 
spent  time  with  Devin  Dawson,  a  young 
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man  with  Down  syndrome.  Working  out 
in  the  gym  and  talking  about  sports, 
Dawson  and  Lawrence  spent  more  time 
together  than  the  program  required.  “It 
actually  turned  into  a  real,  lasting  friend¬ 
ship,”  Lawrence  shared.  Even  when 
Lawrence  left  to  serve  a  mission  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  for  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Dawson 
and  Lawrence  kept  in  contact.  Lawrence 
remembered  that  Dawson  would  send 
him  packages  and  letters,  giving  him 
encouragement  throughout  the  two  years 
Lawrence  was  gone. 

While  on  his  mission,  Lawrence 
admired  his  mission  president  and  was 
very  much  influenced  by  his  ability  to 
have  independent  financial  success.  When 
Lawrence  returned  to  BYU  after  his  mis¬ 
sion,  he  realized  that  he  had  already  taken 
many  of  the  prerequisites  needed  to 
major  in  business.  “I  wasn’t  really  sure 
what  I  wanted  to  do  yet,”  Lawrence  said. 
“But  I  love  business,  and  I  knew  that  I 
would  be  able  to  branch  out  and  find 
something  that  I  was  good  at.  And  then  the 
more  and  more  I  got  into  business,  the  idea 
of  entrepreneurship  .  .  .  really  started  to 
become  interesting  to  me.” 

In  addition  to  spending  time  with 
Dawson  and  working  on  his  studies, 
Lawrence  tried  out  for,  and  then  joined, 
the  rugby  team.  The  only  brother  of  six 
sisters,  Lawrence  found  the  sports  envi¬ 
ronment  “good  for  [his]  masculinity.” 
Going  to  the  playoffs  and  reaching  the 


championships,  Lawrence  discovered  that 
playing  rugby  was  an  enjoyment  that 
echoed  his  high  school  years  of  football  and 
brought  him  into  another  circle  of  friends. 

At  the  end  of  his  undergraduate  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  buiness  major,  enjoying  rugby 
and  Dawson’s  friendship,  Lawrence  looks 
back  on  his  education  at  BYU  as  a  time 
that  has  opened  doors  of  opportunity 
toward  a  bright  future.  “Education  in  gen¬ 
eral,  I  feel,  is  supreme,”  he  said.  “If  you 
want  to  have  the  time  to  do  the  things  that 
are  going  to  make  for  a  happy  life,  [like] 
spending  time  with  family,  I  think  you’re 
going  to  need  the  education.  And  that’s 
why  education  is  important  to  me.” 

Both  education  and  family  are  on  top 
of  Lawrence’s  list  of  priorities.  While 
investigating  the  possibility  of  law  school, 
he  looked  to  his  uncles  and  aunt  for  sup¬ 
port.  Two  of  Lawrence’s  uncles  and  his 
aunt  attended  law  school,  allowing 
Lawrence  to  ask  questions  and  receive 
advice.  And,  despite  the  pressures  that 
graduate  school  can  bring,  Lawrence 
looks  forward  to  gaining  more  knowl¬ 
edge.  “I  really  Uke  learning.  It  makes  me 
feel  like  I’m  giving  myself  more  options.” 

For  Lawrence,  giving  himself  more 
options,  and  opening  doors  to  the  future 
will  not  end  with  his  graduation  from 
BYU.  His  years  at  BYU  were  only  the 
beginning.  Law  school  awaits  him,  broad¬ 
ening  his  horizons  as  he  takes  on  challenges 
that  he  has  prepared  for  during  his  busy, 
and  yet  satisfying,  years  at  BYU. 

Eagle’s  Eye  •  December  2008 


Courtesy  Dawnee  Ray 


I  Know  Who  I  Am 

STUDENT  SPOTLIGHT:  MARIAH  GARZA 

John  Kwaw  Kwarm 


“I  love  that  there’s  something  different 
about  me,”  Mariah  Garza  shared.  Garza,  a 
junior  from  Mesa,  Arizona,  finds  modva- 
tion  in  her  uniqueness.  Unlike  many  of  her 
classmates,  she’s  dealt  with  issues  of  identity, 
ethnicity,  and  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
a  single-parent  household  on  top  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  succeed  in  a  college  environment. 
And,  Garza  has  overcome  these  challenges 
while  stiU  keeping  an  optimistic  outlook. 

Garza  describes  herself  as  being  from  a 
“not-so-pqiical  home.”  Her  father  left  when 
she  was  very  young.  She  felt  a  sense  of  loss 
because  she  didn’t  get  to  know  him  or  much 
about  her  Hispanic  heritage  that  she  received 
through  him.  “I’d  like  to  know  exactly  where 
my  heritage  is  [from] — I  feel  like  there’s 
something  missing,”  she  explained. 

Though  she  has  many  questions 
about  her  ethnic  background,  Garza  does 
not  let  uncertainties  cloud  her  vision.  “I 
value  the  fact  that  I  know  who  I  am.  I’m 
special.  I’m  a  daughter  of  God.  Once  you 
identify  with  that — once  you  reahze  your 
divine  worth  and  your  potential — it  doesn’t 
really  matter  what  other  people  think. 
Everybody  goes  through  a  period  of  feel¬ 
ing  different  .  .  .  feeling  hke  they  don’t 
know  who  they  are.  It  just  takes  working 
really  hard  to  figure  it  out.” 
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Garza’s  teen  years  were  not  typical. 
As  she  solidified  her  identity  and  grew  up, 
she  grew  distant  from  home.  Her  Young 
Women  president’s  family  unofficially 
adopted  her.  She  was  conscious  that 
things  were  tough  for  her  mother  and 
brother.  “For  a  long  time  the  only  thing  I 
could  do  was  pray  for  them,”  Garza 
explained.  “I  said,  ‘Hey,  I’m  going  to  pray 
and  let  Heavenly  Father  take  care  of 
the  rest.’” 

As  a  social  work  major,  Garza  is  very 
aware  of  how  tough  her  childhood  was.  “I 
beat  the  odds.  .  .  .  There  are  so  many  sta¬ 
tistics  about  what  happens  to  someone 
that  comes  from  a  family  like  mine.  ...  I 
shouldn’t  be  doing  the  things  that  I’m 
doing,  but  I  am.” 

Brigham  Young  Ufniversity  (BYU) 
was  initially  difficult  for  Garza.  After  she 
found  a  major  she  enjoyed,  her  academic 
experience  took  a  turn  for  the  best.  Garza 
developed  a  new  attitude  towards  her 
classes.  “It’s  so  fun  to  learn,  especially 
when  it  is  something  that  you  love.  I  love 
social  work  so  much.  .  .  .  I’ve  learned  a  ton 
because  I’ve  wanted  to  learn.” 

Garza  has  optimized  her  BYU  experi¬ 
ence  in  remarkable  ways.  Her  academic 
pursuits  are  coupled  with  a  refreshing  out¬ 
look.  “[BYU]  is  such  a  special  place.  ...  I 
can  find  an  example  of  something  I  want 
to  be  or  improve  about  myself  in  every 
person  I’ve  ever  met  here.  ...  I  definitely 
think  I’m  growing  more  here  than  any 
other  way  I  could  have.” 


A  refreshing  outlook  and  a  passion  for 
her  new  major  have  been  indispensible 
for  Garza.  She  sees  her  final  undergradu¬ 
ate  years  and  further  education  as  an 
opportunity  to  delve  deeper  into  something 
she  loves.  “I’m  going  to  go  to  graduate 
school  sometime  in  my  life.  It  might  be  when 
I’m  forty,  or  when  aU  my  kids  are  grown  up, 
but  it’s  going  to  happen  because  I’m  so  pas¬ 
sionate  about  social  work.  I  want  to  do  it.  I 
don’t  just  want  a  degree;  I  want  to  work.” 

Garza’s  passion  to  become  a  social 
worker  is  second  to  her  desire  to  be  there 
for  her  future  family.  “More  than  any¬ 
thing,  I  want  to  be  a  mother.  ...  I  want  to, 
along  with  a  righteous  husband,  raise  up  a 
family  in  love  and  righteousness.  ...  I  do 
love  social  work  so  much,  but  I  love  my 
[fumre]  children  so  much  more.  I  need  to  be 
in  my  home  with  my  children  when  they 
are  growing,  as  I  know  it  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  upbringing  of  children.  I  have 
firsthand  experience  with  [that],” 
explained  Garza. 

Being  different  from  her  family,  from 
her  classmates,  and  from  what  statistics 
have  predicted,  has  proven  to  be  difficult 
for  Garza.  But  her  uniqueness  is  also  a 
source  of  many  impressive  accomplish¬ 
ments.  “It’s  okay  to  be  different,  and  once 
you  realize  that,  you  will  realize  that  you 
have  the  ability  to  take  whatever  life 
throws  at  you.” 
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Courtesy  Sandra  Help 


Ady  Mission 


ALUMNI  SPOTLIGHT:  LEILA  HELP-TULLEY 

by  Julia  Woodbury 


“I  know  that  I  have  a  special  mission  to  ful¬ 
fill,  and  I  have  been  given  a  special  gift  as 
well.  The  gift  I  have  been  given,  by  the 
Creator,  is  to  be  able  to  speak  to  people,  to 
command  an  audience,  to  uplift  others ...  to 
always  restore  hope,  to  always  restore  com¬ 
passion  .  .  .  and  just  to  restore  the  soul.  .  .  . 
That,  I  feel,  is  my  mission  to  accomplish.” 

Leila  Help-TuUey  embraces  her  life  mis¬ 
sion  with  exuberant  conviction.  Drawing  on 
the  shaping  experiences  of  her  childhood, 
education,  and  career,  Help-TuUey  has  cul¬ 
tivated  her  unique  identity  and  discovered 
her  mission  to  restore,  strengthen,  and 
uplift  others. 

Growing  up  in  the  heart  of  the  Navajo 
Nation,  Help-TuUey  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  about  her  heritage  from  her  parents 
and  grandparents.  From  her  paternal  grand¬ 
mother,  Help-TuUey  learned  to  speak  Navajo 
fluently.  This  abUity  is  one  of  Help-TuUey’s 
valued  achievements.  “To  be  able  to  maintain 
the  language  ...  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  our  elders,  to  continue  to  benefit  from 
their  teachings — that  has  been  a  beautiful 
experience  for  me,  always,”  she  shared. 

As  she  grew  in  the  Navajo  language  and 
way  of  life,  Help-TuUey  also  developed  a 
sense  of  her  own  convictions.  Help-TuUey’s 
father  discovered  a  “cultural  match”  between 
the  teachings  of  the  Navajo  forefathers  and 
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the  teachings  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  At  age  eleven,  Help- 
TuUey  saw  the  value  in  these  teachings  and 
chose  to  join  the  Church,  along  with  her 
father  and  two  of  her  eight  siblings. 

This  conversion  was  not  without  difficul¬ 
ties.  Help-TuUey’s  mother  and  grandmother 
struggled  with  the  obUgation  they  felt  toward 
their  forefathers,  who  had  been  pioneers  in 
bringing  the  Christian  Reform  Church  to  the 
Navajo  Nation.  In  parts  of  her  own  Ufe, 
Help-TuUey  has  felt  a  simUar  fear  that  by 
embracing  something  new,  she  would  be 
turning  her  back  on  her  traditions;  however, 
she  learned  that  was  not  the  case.  “The  thing 
I  ended  up  reaUzing  is  that  we  cannot  ever 
forsake  who  we  are,”  Help-TuUey  shared. 
“Even  if  you  try  to  remove  the  coloring  of 
our  skin,  it  wUl  not  ever  happen.  Deep  down 
there  [are]  beautiful  values  that  our  progen¬ 
itors  ended  up  carrying.”  Help-Tulley’s 
mother  and  grandmother  came  to  a  similar 
reaUzation  and  the  whole  famUy  eventuaUy 
joined  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

Help-TuUey’s  sense  of  heritage  guided 
her  in  later  Ufe  decisions.  In  1985,  she  grad¬ 
uated  from  Brigham  Young  University  with 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  social  work.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Utah  in 
1987  with  her  master’s  of  social  work, 
Help-TuUey  returned  to  the  Navajo  Nation. 

“My  interest  was  always  to  return 
home.  I  always  wanted  to  raise  my  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  environment  that  I  have  so 
much  appreciation  for:  where  my  life  has 
been  touched  by  my  elders  ...  I  wanted 
my  children’s  lives  to  be  touched  [in]  the 


same  [way].”  In  return,  Help-Tulley  has 
touched  the  lives  of  her  people. 

From  1995  to  1998,  Help-TuUey  served 
as  the  Division  Director  of  Social  Work  for 
the  Navajo  Nation.  From  2003  to  the  present 
she  has  served  as  the  Legislative  Staff 
Assistant  to  the  Speaker,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
government.  In  these  various  positions, 
Help-TuUey  has  advocated  on  behalf  of  chU- 
dren,  whom  she  caUs  “the  sUent  ones,” 
because  they  “don’t  have  a  voice  them¬ 
selves.”  Help-Tulley  has  spent  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  effort  writing  legal 
poUcy,  speaking  both  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally,  and  having,  as  she  says,  “the 
opportunity,  many  times,  to  walk  the  halls 
of  Congress,  advocating  in  the  interests  of 
our  Navajo  population.” 

Help-Tulley  understands  that  her 
knowledge — cultivated  from  her  Navajo 
tradition,  her  Christian  beUefs,  and  her 
formal  education — is  an  enriching  gift  for 
herself  and  others.  “Knowledge  can  just  be 
pouring  out  and  [can]  be  shared  with  some¬ 
body  else.  That’s  the  opportunity  that  I  Uve 
day  in,  day  out.  And  my  education  has  pre¬ 
pared  me  for  those  beautiful  experiences.  .  .  . 
I  feel  Uke  I  have  been  so  enriched  that  I  need 
to  end  up  giving  that  to  other  people — 
because  I  want  them  to  know  that  they  can 
end  up  being  upUfted  as  weU.” 

Help-TuUey  Uves  with  her  husband,  Earl 
TuUey,  and  their  three  daughters  in  Rock 
Springs,  New  Mexico. 
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Courtesy  James  Tschudy 


Windows  of  Opportunity 

ALUMNI  SPOTLIGHT:  JAMES  TSCHUDY 

bj  Justin  Ritter 


The  Tschudy  Family 

L-R,  Front:  Alyssa,  Abigail.  Back;  Jessica,  James. 


James  Tschudy  has  always  had  high  aspira¬ 
tions.  As  an  undergraduate  student  writing 
for  Eagle’s  Eye,  Tschudy  described  his  goals  in 
the  April  2003  issue  of  the  magazine:  “A  sil¬ 
ver,  dangling  stethoscope  readily  identifies 
those  devoted  to  medicine.  A  physician’s 
tools  are  instruments  of  help  and  healing.  In 
a  few  years,  I  hope  to  be  a  doctor  able  to 
administer  relief  and  aid  to  others.” 

More  than  five  years  later,  Tschudy  is  weU 
on  his  way  to  achieving  that  goal  and  unre¬ 
servedly  points  out  the  divine  help  he 
received  along  the  way.  “A  lot  of  the  expe¬ 
riences  and  opportunities  that  I  had  [at 
BYU]  .  .  .  were  presented  to  me,”  he  said. 
“[They]  really  made  me  a  better  candidate  for 
medical  school  and  for  everything  I  wanted 
to  do  in  the  future.  It  wasn’t  until  later  that  I 
looked  back  and  realized  how  many  of  those 
opportunities  God  had  put  in  my  path.” 

Tschudy  said  that  being  raised  in  a 
family  with  nine  other  siblings  contributed 
naturally  to  his  decision  to  become  a  doc¬ 
tor.  “Growing  up,  I  always  helped  take  care 
of  kids  at  home  as  weU  as  other  people’s 
kids,”  he  explained.  “The  sciences  always 
caught  my  interest  as  well.  Medicine  is  ...  a 
very  good  mixture  for  dealing  with  people 
and  science.”  Taking  the  first  of  many  steps 
toward  his  goal  of  becoming  a  doctor, 
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Tschudy  attended  BYU  and  graduated  Magna 
cum  Eaude,  receiving  a  degree  in  zoology  with 
an  emphasis  in  human  biology.  He  also 
minored  in  chemistry  and  marriage,  family, 
and  human  development. 

While  at  BYU,  Tschudy  broadened  his 
experiences  by  working  for  Multicultural 
Student  Services,  first  as  a  SOAR  counselor, 
and  then  as  Eagle’s  Eye  editor.  Wanting  to 
learn  a  second  language,  he  enrolled  in 
Spanish  courses  and  even  spent  a  semester 
living  in  BYU’s  foreign  language  housing  to 
enhance  his  skills.  Eventually,  Tschudy  was 
asked  by  a  member  of  the  Spanish-teaching 
faculty  to  assist  in  planning  a  study-abroad 
program  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  “I  was  .  .  . 
blessed  to  end  up  in  a  lot  of  different  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  Tschudy  said,  later  adding,  ‘When 
these  opportunities  present  themselves,  you 
have  to  take  advantage  of  them.”  During  his 
time  at  BYU,  Tschudy  also  met  his  wife, 
Jessica.  They  married  between  their  gradua¬ 
tion  from  BYU  and  Tschudy ’s  first  year  of 
medical  school  at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis. 

To  help  finance  his  education  at  medical 
school,  Tschudy  joined  the  United  States  Air 
Force — the  same  branch  of  the  military  his 
father  had  served  in  his  entire  career. 
Tschudy  said  that  his  upbringing  in  a  military 
lifestyle  made  the  decision  easier,  adding,  ‘At 
the  same  time,  I  don’t  think  I  would  have 
done  it  if  I  didn’t  feel  a  sense  of  patriotism 
and  gratitude  [for]  the  freedoms  that  we 
enjoy.”  Tschudy  and  his  family — ^which  now 
includes  two  girls,  Abigail  and  Alyssa — are 
stationed  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 


(near  Dayton,  Ohio),  where  Tschudy  is  in  his 
first  year  of  a  three-year  residency  program. 
Tschudy  is  training  in  pediatrics,  treating  the 
children  of  Air  Force  personnel. 

Tschudy’s  own  children  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  his  life.  Although  his  residency 
takes  up  about  eighty  hours  a  week,  he  tries 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  with  his 
family,  even  cutting  out  other  activities  he 
enjoys  (such  as  watching  and  pla}dng  sports) 
to  be  with  the  people  he  loves  most.  Once, 
while  watching  his  favorite  baseball  team  play 
in  the  World  Series,  Tschudy  realized  he  was 
neglecting  some  of  his  other  priorities.  “I 
had  this  feeling  that  1  had  a  family  that  was 
counting  on  me,  and  patients  in  the  future 
that  would  be  counting  on  me,”  he  said.  “I 
.  .  .  made  a  commitment  to  my  wife  and 
said  I  wasn’t  going  to  watch  sports  on  TV 
anymore.  .  .  .  You  just  have  to  pick  your 
priorities  and  stick  with  them.” 

Having  priorities  and  taking  advantage  of 
opportunities  has  carried  Tschudy  far.  After 
years  of  schooling,  his  goal  of  becoming  a 
pediatrician  is  a  little  more  than  two  years 
away.  With  the  end  in  sight,  he  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  path  that  has  taken  him  this  far 
and  credits  the  Lord  with  opening  windows 
of  opportunity  along  the  way.  “I’m  just  over¬ 
whelmed  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
fact  that  when  we  have  righteous  desires  and 
goals,  the  Lord  oftentimes  seeks  to  help  us 
make  our  goals  true,”  he  said.  “Everyone 
[should]  look  back  reflectively  at  how  oppor¬ 
tunities  they’ve  had  have  been  placed  in  their 
way  by  a  loving  Father  in  Heaven.” 
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Lynette  Simmons 


by  Ji4stin  Ritter,  Julia  Woodbury  John  Kjpaiv  Kivarm,  and  Whitney  Hanson 


During  the  third  week  of  March  2008,  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  resonated  with  the  beating  of  drums,  the 
rhythm  of  dance,  and  the  jubilant  celebration  of  traditions. 
Students,  staff,  community  members,  and  visitors  joined  together  to 
participate  in  Celebration  of  Cultures,  a  week  of  performances  and 
competitions  sponsored  by  Multicultural  Student  Services.  The 
events  of  this  week — Fiesta,  Luau,  and  the  annual  Harold  A. 
Cedartree  Memorial  Dance  Competiton  (Pow  Wow) — created  an 
opportunity  for  the  BYU  community  to  participate  in  and  learn 
about  many  aspects  of  Latin  American,  Polynesian,  and  Native 
American  culture. 


I 


i 
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Hundreds  participated  as  performers,  competitors,  stage  crew, 
and  audience  members.  Performers  ranged  from  those  who  have 
ancestry  from  the  nations,  islands,  and  tribes  they  represented  to 
those  who  decided  to  participate  in  the  celebrations  out  of  pure 
curiosity.  Speaking  of  those  who  are  interested  in  learning  a  new 
culture,  Luau  participant  Cami  Wright  expressed  that  everyone, 
regardless  of  ethnic  background,  is  welcome.  “We  want  [those  who 
are  interested]  to  get  to  know  who  we  are,  and  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  [for  them]  to  be  involved.”^  Whether  it’s  because  of  a  deep- 
rooted  need  to  share  one’s  own  ancestral  traditions,  or  a  desire  to 
learn  about  someone  else’s,  being  involved  in  Celebration  of 
Cultures  was  the  perfect  opportunity  to  come  to  know  the  people 
behind  these  cultures. 

Fiesta 

bj  Justin  Ritter 

On  March  22,  2008,  more  than  two  hundred  students  and  com¬ 
munity  members  brought  the  music  and  dances  of  Latin  America 
to  BYU  in  a  swirl  of  color  and  sound  by  performing  traditional 
and  contemporary  numbers  from  eighteen  different  countries. 

Moving  their  bodies  and  feet  to  the  melodies  and  beats  of 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  Caribbean,  some  par¬ 
ticipants  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents  or  grandparents, 
some  revisited  a  culture  they  had  previously  encountered,  and  some 
experienced  a  different  culture  for  the  first  time. 

Ruben  Hoyos,  a  BYU  student  from  La  Puente,  California, 
participated  in  a  Colombian  dance  because,  as  he  explained,  “My 
parents  are  from  Colombia.”^  Even  though  he  was  already  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  country’s  culture,  Hoyos  said  he  learned  more  about 
it  through  Fiesta.  “One  thing  I  did  not  know  is  [that]  there  was  an 
official  dance,”  Hoyos  said,  speaking  of  the  Sanjuanero,  a  traditional 
dance  from  southwestern  Colombia.^  After  signing  up  to  participate, 
Hoyos  discovered  he  would  be  tracing  the  same  steps  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  beats  as  his  mother,  who  had  performed  the  Sanjuanero 
before  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Lily  Ferguson’s  interest  in  traditional  dance  was  passed  on  to 
her  at  a  young  age  when  her  own  mother,  who  is  from  Mexico, 
took  her  to  cultural  dance  performances.  “I’d  never  danced,  but 
my  mom  would  occasionally  take  me  to  Latin  dances,”  she  said. 
“I’d  always  wanted  to  do  it.”"^  Taking  the  stage  at  Fiesta,  Ferguson 
performed  in  l^a  Bamba,  a  festive  Mexican  wedding  dance  in 
which  couples  literally  tie  the  knot,  using  their  feet  to  work  a 
shiny  red  ribbon  into  a  bow.  “My  appreciation  for  my  culture  has 
grown,”  Ferguson  shared.  “[Fiesta  was]  interesting  because  I  was 
around  other  people  who  were  of  the  same  heritage  as  me.”^ 

Hoyos,  who  also  performed  a  Mexican  dance,  served  a  mis¬ 
sion  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in 
Mexico.  “It  was  a  good  experience,  dancing  for  Mexico,”  he  said, 
adding  that  it  helped  him  come  to  a  better  appreciation  for  the 
Mexican  culture  he  had  been  immersed  in  during  his  mission.^ 

Fiesta  offered  opportunities  to  people  with  or  without  Latin 
American  ties  alike.  When  asked  why  people  should  become 


Briana  Gonzalez,  of  Living  Legends,  performs  a  Paraguayan  dance.  Fiesta  was  an 
opportunity  for  some  to  celebrate  their  cultural  heritage,  and  for  others  to  learn  about 
new  cultures. 


involved  in  the  event,  Hoyos  replied,  “It’s  fun,  that’s  the  first 
thing.  Second  of  all,  you  learn  [about]  different  cultures  [and] 
develop  friendships.”^ 

Whether  helping  dancers  represent  their  own  culture,  revisit 
the  customs  of  a  familiar  land,  or  experience  a  different  culture 
for  the  first  time.  Fiesta  brought  dancers  together  in  a  bright  and 
vibrant  celebration  of  Latin  America. 


Luau 

bj  Julia  Woodburj 

On  the  night  of  Luau,  the  Marriott  Center  came  to  life  with  “some 
of  the  best  stories  that  exist”  in  the  Polynesian  cultures:  the  legends 
of  love.^  Hundreds  of  student  volunteers,  dedicated  to  sharing  the 
beauty  of  dance  and  the  wonder  of  love,  told  the  ancient  legends  of 
Hawaii,  Fiji,  Tahiti,  Tonga,  Aotearoa  (New  Zealand),  and  Samoa. 

Whether  it  was  to  express  their  cultural  roots  or  to  learn  about 
another’s  heritage,  the  students  who  participated  in  Luau  all 
shared  in  a  common  love  of  Polynesia  and  its  legends.  The  per¬ 
formers  became  a  part  of  the  stories  they  were  telling:  conduits  of 
culture,  bringing  the  essence  of  Pol5mesia  to  their  audience. 
“When  you’re  performing,  the  story  is  coming  through  you,” 
expressed  AJ  Logo,  a  sophomore  from  Anchorage,  Alaska.  “It’s  a 
good  feeling  to  be  able  ...  to  show  the  people  that  are  watching  a  part 
of  something  that  .  .  .”  “that  you  love,”  finished  his  sister,  Sarah 
Logo,  also  a  sophomore  at  BYU.^  The  Logo  family  comes  from  a 
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Samoan  heritage,  but  for  this  Luau,  being  eager  to  learn  more 
about  another  Polynesian  culture,  brother  and  sister  chose  to 
internalize  and  express  the  legends  of  Tonga. 

Hoping  to  help  others  understand  her  own  culture,  Cami 
Wright,  a  senior  from  Kekaha,  Hawaii,  chose  to  portray  the  leg¬ 
ends  of  her  home.  Speaking  of  the  significance  of  Polynesian 
dance,  Wright  said  with  a  smile,  “We  don’t  just  move  around,  we 
don’t  just  shake  our  hips  ...  we  tell  stories.”'*^  The  heritage  of 
dance  in  Wright’s  family  was  passed  down  to  her  from  a  mother  who, 
in  her  childhood,  learned  to  dance  in  order  to  raise  money  to 
rebuild  the  hurricane-devastated  chapel  in  her  Hawaiian  commu¬ 
nity.  Although  the  eyes  of  a  casual  observer  cannot  detect  it,  Wright 
tells,  in  addition  to  the  legends  of  her  culture,  a  modern  story  of 
love,  service,  and  family  through  her  dance. 

This  tradition  of  sharing  stories  through  Polynesian  dance  has 
ancient  roots.  Wright  explained  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  a 
written  language,  hula  dancing  was  the  record  of  the  Hawaiian  cul¬ 
ture.  “Hula  was  how  we  shared  who  we  are  and  what  we  live  for. 
Therefore,  1  think  it  is  very  pertinent,  very  important,  for  people 
to  understand  first  why  we  do  it,  and  then  to  see  how  we  do  it.”*’ 
As  if  in  fulfillment  to  this  wish.  Alexia  Barnes,  a  senior  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  confirmed  how  an  understanding  of  dance  and 
culture  can  be  accomplished  through  participation  in  Luau. 
“Everything  that  you  do  is  telling  a  story,”  Barnes  said.  “So  you’ll 
understand  a  little  bit  more  about  what  the  dance  is  about  and  why 
you’re  doing  it.”*^ 

Through  the  grace  of  the  hula,  the  fierceness  of  the  haka,  and  even 
the  wild  display  of  the  fire  knife  dance,  Luau  participants  showed 
that  the  motivating  force  behind  Polynesian  dance  is  love:  the 
ancient  traditions  of  love,  the  love  of  culture,  and  the  love  of 
sharing  and  celebration. 


Po’w  Wow 

bj  John  K]vaip  Kivarm 


The  Harold  A.  Cedartree  Memorial  Dance  Competition  (Pow 
Wow)  is  technically  a  traditional  Native  American  drum  and 
dance  competition.  At  first  glance,  it  may  simply  seem  like  it 
is  only  a  competition.  However,  in  the  midst  of  the  dances 
and  the  rhythmic  voices,  accompanied  by  tlie  deep  and 
rich  repetition  of  various  drum 
beats,  a  deeper  experience  is 
shared:  a  reunion  of  friends  and 
families,  and  an  atmosphere 
filled  with  an  appreciation 
and  a  respect  for  deeply- 
rooted  American  cultures. 
Lata  Sitake,  a  senior 
from  Mesa,  Arizona, 
enjoys  the  social  aspect 
of  this  two-day  event. 
“Pow  Wow  is  a  time  for 
you  to  see  friends,  to  meet 


Grand  Entry  marked  the  beginning  of  each  session  at  the  Harold  A.  Cedartree  Pow 
Wow.  The  flags,  or  the  “colors,”  are  presented  during  a  procession  that  includes  the 
head  man  and  head  lady,  honored  guests,  and  competitors.  “In  that  sense.  Native 
Americans  get  to  pay  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  country  and  those  who  have 
served  the  country,”  explained  Lata  Sitake,  a  Pow  Wow  competitor. ’'8 

old  [friends]  ...  to  see  your  family,”  she  explained.  “[It]  is  a  family 
thing.  ...  I  like  to  think  Pow  Wow  is  not  only  a  reunion  for  people 
who  are  here  now,  but  also  a  time  for  [remembering]  people  who 
have  passed  on,”  she  added. *3 

Sitake,  who  is  Native  American  and  Tongan,  found  that  competing 
in  Pow  Wow  was  a  very  special  experience  for  her.  “My  grandmother 
passed  away  the  week  before.  ...  In  a  way,  I  was  doing  this  a  little  bit 
for  [her] ....  When  I  went  out  on  stage,  I  had  a  lot  of  memories  and 
thoughts  of  her  on  my  mind.  ...  I  was  thinking  that  I  was  going  to 
make  her  proud,  so  I’m  going  to  do  the  best  I  can,”  Sitake  shared.  “I 
wanted  my  grandma  to  see  that.  1  feel  like  she  was  there  when  I 
danced.  ...  I  wanted  to  make  sure  when  I  danced  that  she  got  to  see 
how  1  felt  the  music  and  see  how  1  was  expressing  myself”*'^ 

Senior  Christina  Salgado,  from  Sylmar,  California,  noted  that  Pow 
Wow  is  about  reverence  for  something  meaningful.  “Looking  at  my 
own  experience,  dance  and  music  are  a  lot  more  spirimal  for  Native 
Americans.  [It  is  not]  .  .  .  just  being  fun  and  loud.  I  think  Pow  \Xbw  has 
a  lot  to  do  witlr  .  .  .  spirituality  and  respecting  culmre.  It  has  more  to 
do  with  that  than  any  tt'pe  of  competition.” 

Pow  Wow  included  competitions  of  various  dance  styles  for  every 
age  group.  Those  who  were  not  competing  were  welcomed  to  watch, 
listen,  and  participate  in  ceremonies.  “Everybody  here  [at  Pow  Wow]  is 
really  nice.  .  .  .  Everybody  is  friendly.  \X'e  don’t  try  to  exclude  anybody. 
We  invite  everybody  to  come  and  see  and  participate  in  as  much  as  they 
can,”  Sitake  explained.”* 

Brian  King,  a  BYU  senior  from  Gaithersburg,  Maryland, 
attended  Pow  Wow.  Not  being  Native  American  himself,  he 
expressed  why  he  felt  this  event  was  important  to  him:  “It’s  won¬ 
derful  to  communicate  to  BYU  that  this  culture  is  here  and  is  a 
part  of  our  campus  .  .  .  It’s  a  very  American  thing  .  .  .  it’s  a  part  of 
our  [American]  culture.”*^ 

Pow  Wow,  as  a  competition,  is  a  chance  for  Native  Americans  to 
share  and  learn  about  their  cultural  heritage.  But  it  also  draws  a  past  of 
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beautiful  traditions  into  the  present;  it  reunites  old  friends  and  distant 
relatives  and  is  an  open  invitation  to  aU  to  experience  a  unique  part  of 
America’s  heritage. 

Throughout  each  event  during  Celebration  of  Cultures,  family, 
friends,  and  community  members  came  together  to  witness  and 
participate  in  a  week  interwoven  with  music,  dances,  and  the 
expression  of  traditions.  Whether  they  were  sharing  their  own  cul¬ 
ture  or  learning  about  a  new  one,  participants  came  to  a  new 
understanding  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  they  represented.  At 
Pow  Wow,  Sitake  danced  for  her  grandmother,  remembering  and 
honoring  her  family  members — both  those  living  now,  and  those 
who  have  passed  on.  At  Luau,  Wright  used  the  dances  of  her 
home,  Hawaii,  to  share  the  stories  and  legends  of  her  people. 
During  Fiesta,  Hoyos  not  only  performed  the  dances  of  his 
Columbian  heritage,  but  he  also  came  to  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  Mexican  culture. 


The  participants  were  also  able  to  share  their  understanding  with 
the  audience,  joining  them  aU  through  their  experiences.  The  thrilling 
tempo  of  the  tango,  the  calming  strum  of  the  ukulele,  and  the 
steady  beat  of  the  drum  circle  reminded  everyone  present  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  come  before  and  the  cultures  that  are  now,  uniting  the 
participants  and  audience  in  a  Celebration  of  Cultures. 
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Remembering  Relationships  with  the  Past 

by  Whitney  Hanson 


Vivid  rhythms,  brOliant  colors,  and  eloquent  motions  of  dance 
weave  the  stories  and  legends  of  various  cultures.  Members  of 
Living  Legends,  a  talented  group  of  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  students,  use  dance  to  express  their  heritage,  performing 
each  winter  semester  during  Celebration  of 
Cultures  and  traveling  the  world  to  share 
“the  ancient  cultures  of  the  Americas  and 
the  Pacific.”!  Living  Legends  performers 
help  others  and  themselves  remember  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  past — the  connection 
they  have  with  their  heritage  and  family 
who  came  before. 

Generations  of  Living  Legends  per¬ 
formers  have  come  and  gone,  watching 
as  children  and  grandchildren  continue 
to  share  their  heritage.  In  1952,  Tufuga 
Samuelu  “Sam”  Atoa  came  from  Samoa 
to  BYU  and  joined  the  Program  Bureau, 
the  starting  point  for  the  Lamanite 
Generation,  now  Living  Legends.  After 
being  a  part  of  the  Program  Bureau, 

Atoa  would  dance  his  native  Samoan 
dances  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Two  of  his  daughters,  Delsa  Atoa  Moe  and  Luana  Atoa  Best, 
later  joined  the  Lamanite  Generation.  Delsa  Atoa  Moe  recalls  she 
“had  no  intention  of  being  in  [Lamanite  Generation],  but  they 
were  short  of  Polynesian  dancers  and  my  friends  talked  me  into 
auditioning  ...  I  loved  every  minute.”^  Remembering  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  their  father  and  the  cultural  performances  at 


BYU,  the  Atoa  sisters  felt  a  closer  connection  to  home  as  they 
learned  the  dances  of  their  own  people. 

Now  a  third-generation  member  of  the  Atoa  family,  Sam 
Moe,  performs  in  Living  Legends,  traveling,  dancing,  and 
remembering.  Performing  last  year  with 
Living  Legends  became  a  special  experi¬ 
ence  for  Moe.  “I  felt  the  Spirit  so  strongly 
just  from  going  to  the  practices,  and  before 
even  going  on  tour  I  knew  I  wanted  to  do 
the  group  the  following  year.”-! 

Having  grown  from  the  Program 
Bureau  and  I..amanite  Generation,  Living 
Legends  brings  together  family  and  cul¬ 
ture  by  remembering  relationships  with 
the  past  and  connecting  hearts  with  her¬ 
itage.  )ust  as  Moe  dances,  remembering 
that  his  mother,  aunt,  and  grandfather  all 
danced  the  same  or  similar  steps,  telling 
stories  of  their  heritage,  the  bond  with 
his  family  and  culture  deepens. 

By  sharing  these  relationships,  Living 
Legends  breathes  the  past  into  present- 
day  lives  with  rousing  music,  thrilling 
dances,  and  every  beating  heart  of  observer  and  performer. 

NOTES 

1.  living  Legends,  “Living  Legends,”  httpy/pam.b^-u.edu/ 
SimilarPage.asp?tide=Iiving%20Legends. 

2.  Delsa  Atoa  Moe,  interview  by  Sam  Moe,  e-mail  to  author,  .-tpril  9,  2008. 

3.  Sam  Moe,  e-mail  to  autlior,  April  9,  2008. 


Crystal  Nagy  and  Sam  Moe  dance  side  by  side, 
smiling  as  the  Tahitian  dance  steps  match  the 
rhythm  of  the  culture.  Living  Legends  gives  these 
dancers  the  opportunity  to  more  fully  experience 
and  celebrate  their  heritage. 
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5ecoming  the  change 


Black  History  Month  2008 


bj  John  Kivaji’  Kjparm 

very  February  Black  History  Month  is  observed  at  schools 
and  universities  across  the  nation.  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  is  no  exception.  During  the  2008  Black  History 
Month,  Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS)  and  the  BYU  Black 
Student  Union  co-sponsored  several  lectures  and  activities  centered 
on  this  year’s  theme,  “Becoming  the  Change.” 

“The  theme  is  derived  from  a  quote  from  Gandhi,”  explained 
MSS  advisor  and  Black  History  Month  Program  Coordinator 
Anthony  Bates.  “The  quote  is,  We  must  become  the  change  we  want 
to  see  in  the  world.’  Change  is  a  process,  and  not  an  event.  We  hope 
that  by  attending  .  .  .  [the  Black  History  Month  events]  ...  a  thought, 
an  idea,  an  impression,  or  a  feeling  will  come  to  [those  who  attend] 
that  will  instill  in  them  a  desire  to  be  better 
than  they  were,  and  that  they  will  then  have 
courage  to  act  on  that  desire.”^ 

BYU’s  Black  History  Month  officially 
commenced  on  January  21  with  the  W^alk  of 
Life:  Celebration  of  the  Life  and  Mission  of  Dr. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Candlelight  Procession. 

Activities  in  the  following  v/eeks  included 
the  Music  Night  and  Poetry  Jam,  the  Black 
Student  Union  Dance,  the  annual  Children’s 
Fair,  and  a  feature  film  screening.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  were  weekly  symposia  ranging 
from  a  detailed  lecture  about  the  state  of 
African  American  marriages  and  families, 
given  by  Hampton  University’s  Dr.  Linda 
Malone-Colon,  to  a  multicultural  student 
panel  discussing  unity  and  cultural  under¬ 
standing  at  BYU.  Each  Black  Flistory 
Month  activity,  host,  or  speaker  emphasized 
the  month’s  theme  in  a  unique  way. 

During  the  Walk  of  Life  program,  keynote  speaker  Pastor  France 
A.  Davis  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  Salt  Lake  City,  shared  his 
thoughts  on  what  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  might  focus  his  atten¬ 
tion  on  today.  He  emphasized  how,  as  an  individual.  King  became  an 
effective  instrument  for  change.  Later  in  the  month,  the  multicul¬ 
tural  student  panel  reiterated  the  ability  and  responsibility  that 
individual  BYU  students,  regardless  of  racial  background,  have  to 
promote  cultural  inclusion  and  awareness. 

Much  like  B\TJ’s  Black  History  Month,  the  past  century  of 
American  history  provides  an  immense  range  of  role  models  who 
brought  about  effective  civil  rights  change  by  “becoming  the  change.” 
Despite  the  injustices  perpetuated  by  racism  and  the  legalized  dis¬ 
crimination  that  existed  prior  to  the  civil  rights  movement,  many 
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people  did  little  to  challenge  it.  For  many  Americans  of  all  races, 
race-based  discrimination  was  just  a  tolerated  part  of  how  the  world 
operated.  Ella  Baker,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  are 
a  few  examples  of  individuals  who  worked  against  discrimination  to 
bring  about  effecmal  change.  These  individuals  used  their  capabilities 
and  positions  in  society  to  challenge  injustices  that  were  widely 
ignored.  Their  ability  to  “become  the  change”  contributed  to  the 
equality  of  opportunity  for  marginalized  people  everywhere. 

Ella  baleen  Patient  Dedication  Behind  the  Scenes 

Compared  to  ICing  and  Rosa  Parks,  civil  rights  activist  EUa  Baker  is 
rarely  mentioned,  but  her  role  in  the  civil  rights  movement  made  a 
lasting  impact.  Born  in  1903  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  raised  in  Idttleton,  North  Carolina, 
Baker,  like  many  southern  African  Americans, 
was  familiar  with  the  discrimination  that  was 
prevalent  and  legalized.^ 

Baker  found  that  she  had  the  capability  to 
challenge  these  unfair  social  norms  and  laws.  She 
spent  much  of  her  life  working  as  a  civil  rights 
activist  within  organizations  like  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  for  Colored 
People  (NAACP)  and  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  (SCLC).  Despite  the  var¬ 
ious  positions  of  prestige  Baker  held,  much  of 
her  work  was  done  behind  the  scenes. 

One  noted  accomplishment  during  the  civil 
rights  movement  was  the  role  she  played  in  the 
formation  and  mobilization  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC). 
This  group  is  most  popularly  known  for  its 
restaurant  sit-ins  and  integrated  interstate  bus 
rides  across  the  South.  Supporting  this  youth  group  behind  the 
scenes.  Baker  effectively  lent  her  leadership  to  several  pivotal  civil 
rights  era  events. 

Despite  the  slowness  of  change.  Baker  never  gave  up.  She  was 
widely  recognized  for  her  perseverance  and  dedication  to  the  people 
she  served,  which,  to  her,  were  not  limited  to  African  Americans. 
“The  fight  for  democracy  for  Negro  Americans  is  not  limited  to 
Negroes,”  Baker  declared.  “It  is  a  fight  for  all  Americans.”^ 

Eleanor  Roosevelt:  Influence  for  Good 

As  the  wife  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  First  Lady  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  had  immeasurable  influence  during  the  1930s  and  1940s. 
Born  into  a  wealthy  New  York  family  during  the  prosperous  1880s, 


Keynote  speaker  Pastor  France  A.  Davis,  of  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  Salt  Lake  City,  shared  his 
thoughts  on  what  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  might 
focus  his  attention  on  today.  He  also  emphasized 
how,  as  an  individual.  King  became  an  effective 
instrument  for  change. 
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through  volunteer  work  in  her  late  teens  she  became  aware  of  and 
involved  in  the  issues  facing  the  underprivileged  and  discriminated^ 
Aware  of  her  influence,  she  often  went  out  of  her  way  to  set  an 
example  for  good.  On  one  occasion,  in  her  ppical  courageous  way, 
Roosevelt  discontinued  her  membership  in  the  prestigious 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revoludon  organization  because  they 
would  not  allow  Marian  Anderson,  an  African  American,  to  sing  in 
Washington,  D.C.’s  Constitution  HaU.  Roosevelt  not  only  made  her 
resignation  public,  she  also  organized  a  concert  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  where  she  arranged  for  Anderson  to  sing.^  Roosevelt  took 
this  opportunity  to  show  the  country  that  racial  discrimination  was 
not  something  to  be  tolerated. 

Lyndon  5.  Johnson:  An  Unexpected  Ally 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  U.S.  president  from  1963  to  1969,  pushed 
forth  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  at  the  expense  of  political  power 
in  the  segregated  American  South.  This  piece  of  legislation  out¬ 
lawed  race-  or  sex-based  discrimination  by  employers  and  state 
governments  and  provided  measures  by  which  desegregation  in 
much  of  the  United  States  could  be  realized.  In  short,  it  changed 
the  social  and  political  nature  of  the  country.*^ 

A  Southerner  himself,  Johnson  was  not  expected  to  be  at  the 
forefront  of  the  political  battle  against  racial  injustice.  However,  he 
realized  his  duty  was  to  help  all  Americans,  no  matter  the  color  of 
their  skin.^  Johnson  utilized  negotiation  and  personal  connection 
to  Southern  representatives  and  senators  to  vote  the  proposed 
legislation  into  law,  realizing  that  his  Democratic  Party  would  lose 
much  of  its  loyalty  in  the  South.  Despite  his  knowledge  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  and  the  adverse  effect  it  might  (and  did) 
have  on  his  party  for  generations  to  come,  Johnson  did  what  he 
could  to  put  an  end  to  legalized  racial  discrimination. 


The  African  American  children  who  attend  Children’s  Fair  often 
may  not  get  to  interact  with  people  of  their  own  racial  background. 
And  Caucasian  parents  of  adopted  African  American  children  may 
have  questions  about  black  hair  care,  skin  care,  or  culture.  Often 
African  American  students  at  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU) 
and  members  of  the  surrounding  community  can  play  a  major  role 
in  addressing  these  and  other  issues.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
who  volunteer  at  the  Annual  BYU  Children’s  Fair.  In  addition  to 
interacting  and  bonding  with  children,  volunteers  at  Children’s  Fair 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  role  models. 

The  Children’s  Fair,  a  BYU  Black  History  Month  activity, 
occurs  every  February.  It  is  an  occasion  at  which  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  (especially  African  American  children)  can  learn  more  about 
African  American  culture  and  history.  The  event,  organized  by 
Multicultural  Student  Services  and  the  BYU  Black  Student  Union, 
is  facilitated  by  volunteers,  who  make  up  much  of  the  labor  force. 


During  one  of  the  Black  History  Month  symposia,  a  panel  of  BYU  students  addressed 
issues  concerning  ethnicity,  their  personal  experiences  with  race  at  BYU,  and  practical 
ways  to  bring  about  a  more  unified  campus  through  cultural  understanding. 


Whether  being  the  catalyst  for  effective  change  demanded 
patience,  courage,  or  sacrifice.  Baker,  Roosevelt,  and  Johnson 
became  the  change  that  they  wanted  to  see  in  their  world.  In  these 
cases,  they  put  forth  what  they  had  to  mold  their  society  into  what 
they  envisioned.  Black  History  Month  2008  was  a  reminder  to  all 
that  we,  hke  many  of  our  heroes  in  the  past,  have  the  capability 
and  responsibility  to  change  the  world  for  good  by  first  becoming 
that  change. 
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Volunteers  have  the  unique  opportunity  to  interact  with  the 
children  one-on-one.  Many  of  this  year’s  volunteers  included  stu¬ 
dents  who  set  up  interactive  booths  to  teach  children  and  parents, 
students  who  spent  time  playing  tag  or  jump  rope,  and  performers 
who  entertained  audiences.  Children’s  Fair  events  give  volunteers 
the  opportunity  to  be  role  models — even  if  it  is  only  for  the  space 
of  an  afternoon.  But  more  importantly,  it  gives  the  children  an 
additional  chance  to  bond  with  someone  they  can  look  up  to. 

Though  African  American  culture  may  be  the  focus  of  the  fair, 
children  of  all  ethnicities  can  learn  from  and  enjoy  the  compant'  of 
anyone  excited  to  spend  time  with  them.  Cliildren  of  all  races 
attend,  and  volunteers  from  any  background  are  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Children’s  Fair.  At  Children’s  Fair,  volunteers  not  onh’  make 
the  day  a  success  but  their  time  and  hard  work  also  leave  a  lasting 
effect  on  both  parents  and  children. 


A  Lasting  Effect:  Children’s  Fair  2008 

by  John  Kwaw  Kwarm 
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^^onnected 

The  Rediscovery  of  Pottery 

bj  Justin  Kitter 


The  shards  of  ancient  pottery  that  twelve-year-old  Juan 
Quezada  pulled  from  the  ground  had  likely  lain  there  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years.  They  were  the  remnants  of  a  bygone  culture 
buried  in  the  deserts  of  northern  Mexico — not  far  from  Quezada’s 
village  of  Mata  Ortiz,  the  civilization  of  Casas  Grandes  had  once 
prospered  during  the  Precolumbian  era. 

While  the  cultures  of  Casas  Grandes  and  Mata  Ortiz  stand  a  world 
apart,  Quezada’s  discovery  of  those  timeworn  potsherds  some  fifty 
years  ago,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  redevelopment  of  the  Casas 
Grandes  pottery  style,  has  forever  altered  the  relationship  of  the  two 
cultures.  Despite  differences  in  time,  size,  style,  and  symbolism, 
their  proximity  to  clay-rich  hiUs,  their  use  of  pottery  as  an  export, 
and  their  passion  for  the  craft  of  pottery  have  forged  a  link  between 
the  people  of  Casas  Grandes  and  Mata  Ortiz,  connecting  them 
through  clay. 

From  AD  1200  to  1450,  Casas  Grandes  (Spanish  for  “Great 
Houses”)  was  a  thriving  civilization.  Built  more  than  six  hundred  years 
ago,  its  capitol,  Paquime,  was  a  massive,  mud-waUed  city  containing 
multistoried  adobe  blocks  with  some  1,600  rooms,  communal 
plazas,  and  a  ceremonial  precinct  with  ball  courts.^  Nestled 
between  the  Pueblo  civilization  to  the  north  and  Mesoamerican 
cultures  to  the  south,  the  city  became  a  major  trading  center. 
Paquime’s  large  stores  of  copper  and  turquoise,  as  well  as  more 
than  three  million  seashells  discovered  in  its  ruins,  allude  to  Casas 
Grandes’  former  economic  power.  With  Paquime  built  far  from 
the  sea,  the  shells  were  valuable  imports.^ 

The  defining  craft  of  this  ancient  culture  was  pottery.  In  addition 
to  serving  a  utilitarian  function,  pottery  making  in  Paquime  was  an  art 
form  practiced  by  “specialists”  who  had  their  own  individual  styles.^ 
These  artisans  sculpted  the  white  clay  mined  from  nearby  hills  into  a 
series  of  coHs,  then  stacked  them  on  top  of  one  another  to  form 
pots.  Next  they  smoothed  the  clay  together  with  burnishing  stones, 
fired  the  pots,  and,  using  brushes  made  from  hair,  painted  them  with 
the  colors  of  natural  dyes — bold  reds  and  midnight  black."^  Both  spir¬ 
itually  and  socially  symbolic,  the  figures  painted  on  Casas  Grandes 
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earthenware  told  the  story  of  its  civilization.  Two  of  the  more  pre¬ 
dominant  figures  depicted  on  Casas  Grandes  pottery  included  the 
winged  serpent,  believed  by  some  to  be  Quetzalcoatl,  and  the  macaw, 
a  tropical  bird  the  people  used  in  trade  and  ceremonies.^  VC-Tdle  there 
are  man)'  religious  and  other  interpretations  of  the  macaw  and  serpent 
figures,  both  are  also  tied  to  political  and  economic  power. 

Over  the  cenmries  of  prosperity  at  Casas  Grandes,  skilled  artisans 
produced  a  vast  assortment  of  pottery.  Eventually,  however,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  power  embodied  in  their  work  and  symbolism 
dissipated.  VCTaether  their  decline  came  as  a  result  of  war,  famine,  or 
social  change,  by  AD  1450  the  Paquimeans  had  abandoned  their  city' 
and  the  pottery  inside,  leaving  it  to  be  covered  by  the  hot  sands  of 
northern  Mexico.^ 

A  few  shards  from  these  ancient  pots  ended  up  in  the  hands  of 
inquisitive  Juan  Quezada,  who  discovered  them  while  collecting 
firewood  for  his  family.  Intrigued  by  the  potsherds,  Quezada  began 
to  experiment  with  clay.  After  spending  the  next  several  years  trt'ing  to 
replicate  the  method  used  by  Paquimean  potters,  he  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded.^  As  a  result,  Mata  Ortiz’s  pottery  process  is  nearly  identical 
to  that  of  Casas  Grandes,  with  potters  like  Quezada  forming  a  clay 
tortilla  to  serve  as  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  stacking  coils  on  top  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  smoothing  it  all  together  with  animal 
bones,  beans,  and  small  stones.^ 

After  being  fired,  the  pots  are  painted  with  brushes  made  from 
human  hair.^^  Some  of  the  designs  and  patterns  the  Mata  Ortiz  pot¬ 
ters  stroke  onto  their  new  pots  are  reminiscent  of  the  symbols  found 
on  Casas  Grandes  wares,  while  others  follow  the  individual  style  of 
each  potter.  In  this  re-emergence  of  Mexican  pottery  art,  there  is  no 
pattern,  cultural  or  otherwise,  that  artisans  in  Mata  Ortiz  use  to  learn 
and  develop  their  individual  styles. '  * 

Some  designs  are  a  blend  of  Casas  Grandes  tradition  and  modern 
Mata  Ortiz  innovation.  For  example,  the  Paquimeans  often  painted 
tiny  checks,  called  cuadritos,  on  their  pots.  Around  1980,  Quezada’s 
daughter,  Nena,  was  working  with  graph  paper  in  her  eighth  grade 
mathematics  class  when  she  realized  the  squares  could  be  used  to 
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cover  large  areas  of  pots — a  design  that  has  since  become  popular  in 
Mata  Curtiz. '2  This  evolution  of  the  styles  used  by  potters  in  Mata 
Ortiz  hearkens  back  to  Casas  Grandes.  The  pottery  is  no  longer  an 
imitation  of  that  found  in  Paquime,  but  embodies  the  variety  and 
imagination  of  the  modern-day  potters — creative  traits  they  have  in 
common  with  the  artisans  of  Casas  Grandest 

After  rediscovering  the  pottery  process  of  Casas  Grandes,  Quezada 
taught  it  to  his  family  members;  eventually,  other  villagers  joined  the 
movementd'^  In  1976,  American  anthropologist  Spencer  MacCaUum 
discovered  Quezada’s  work.  Soon  international  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  resurrected  style  of  pottery,  and  Mata  Ortiz  earthenware  became 
highly  sought-after.  Now  three  hundred  of  Mata  Ortiz’s  two  thousand 
residents  are  potters,  and  their  trade  has  breathed  new  life  into  the 
Mexican  village.  Pottery  has  become  as  integral  a  part  of  Mata  Ortiz’s 
economy  as  it  was  to  that  of  Casas  Grandes  hundreds  of  years  ago.^^ 
Casas  Grandes  and  Mata  Ortiz  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  one 
another — large  and  small,  ancient  and  modern,  prosperous  and  devel¬ 
oping.  They  are  separated  by  culture,  religion,  and  even  time.  But  the 


BYU’s  Museum  of 
Peoples  and  Cultures 

bj  Justin  Ritter 

A  faded  clay  jar,  smoke-stained  by  an  ancient  cooking  fire.  A 
wide  copper  bracelet,  its  sheen  dulled  by  the  desert  sands. 
A  shriveled  ear  of  corn,  gnawed  bare  of  its  kernels  long  before 
Columbus  ever  set  foot  on  the  American  continent.  Traces  of 
a  vanished  society,  artifacts  like  these  can  be  found  at 
Brigham  Young  University’s  (BYU)  Museum  of  Peoples  and 
Cultures  (MPC).  Located  just  south  of  campus,  the  MPC 
gives  its  visitors  an  opportunity  through  its  exhibits  to  see  and 
experience  both  ancient  and  modern  cultures. 

The  MPC  brings  a  multitude  of  cultures  to  life  with  its 
many  exhibits,  which  vary  from  a  sampling  of  Latin 


incorporation  of  Casas  Grandes  pottery  into  the  culture  of  Mata  Ortiz 
has  knitted  the  two  places  and  peoples  together,  bridging  the  cenmries 
through  the  medium  of  clay  The  pottery  itself  is  a  witness  to  this 
blending  of  culmres:  bright,  bold  designs  crisscrossing  a  hand-polished 


American  textiles  to  a  collection  of  Mexican  masks  to  an 
assortment  of  ancient  Casas  Grandes  pottery.  The  collections 
are  housed  at  the  MPC  for  about  a  year  and  can  be  toured 
alone  or  with  a  guide. 


pot  that  hints  at  an  art  as  old  as  the  buried  clay  of  northern  Mexico. 

NOTES 

1 .  Melissa  S.  Powell,  Secrets  of  Casas  Grandest  Precolumbian  Art  <cy  Archaeology  of  Northern  Mexico^ 
(Santa  Fe:  Museum  of  New  Mexico  Press,  2006),  17,  20. 

2.  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures  exhibition,  Touching  the  Past:  Traditions  of  Casas  Grandes, 
Brigham  Young  University  Museum  of  People  and  Cultures,  Provo,  Utah,  plaque. 


The  museum  also  hosts  a  number  of  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  Mornings  at  the  Museum,  a  program  for  toddlers  and 
preschool-age  children;  Culture-Me-Mine,  a  Friday  night 
date  activity;  and  Family  Home  Evening  at  the  MPC,  which 
allows  family  home  evening  groups  to  take  a  guided  tour  ot 


the  museum  at  a  discounted  cost. 

As  a  cure  for  curiosity,  a  haven  for  history  buffs,  and  a 
resource  for  recreation  and  learning,  the  Museum  of 
Peoples  and  Cultures  has  something  to  offer  everyone  with 
a  love  for  culture  and  a  flair  for  the  past  and  present.^ 

For  more  information  on  the  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures, 
visit  mpc.  bju.  edu. 

NOTE 

1.  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures,  “Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures,”  B’VX', 
http:/ / mpc.bjai.edu. 


During  the  Precolumbian  era,  the  artisans  of  Casas 
Grandes  used  a  unique  process  to  create  beautifully- 
decorated  clay  pots  (left).  Now,  hundreds  of  years 
later,  the  potters  of  nearby  Mata  Ortiz,  Mexico,  use  the 
same  process  to  form  their  pots  (right).  They  combine 
Casas  Grandes  symbolism  and  personal  innovation  to 
create  their  own  styles. 
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Ancient  Qfiana 


EMPIRE  OE  GOLD 


T 


by  John  Knmv  Kivarm 

|he  ever-shifting  sands  of  the  Sahara  desert,  civil  conflict,  and 
colonization  hide  a  story  that  few  know — a  story  about  sub- 
Saharan  kingdoms  and  empires  that  once  supplied  the  world 
with  gold  and  hosted  thousands  of  scholars  at  Timbuktu,  Mali,  once 
“the  Oxford  of  the  Islamic  world.”^  About  a  thousand  years  ago,  the 
Chinese  were  inventing  gunpowder,  the  Normans  were  conquering 
England,  and  Ghana,  an  ancient  African 
empire,  was  the  center  of  the  gold  trade. 

'Prefitstory  to  91®  800 

According  to  historians  and  scientists, 

Saharan  West  Africans  entered  the 
region  of  the  Sahara  as  early  as  9000 
BC.  At  the  time,  the  Sahel  (the  region 
south  of  the  Sahara)  was  much  more 
fertile.2  Cattle  raising  and  sedentary 
farming,  as  opposed  to  a  nomadic  prpe 
of  agriculture,  were  common  by  5000 
BC.  The  crops  grown  included  locally 
domesticated  sorghum,  yams,  millet, 
rice,  oH  palm,  and  kola  nuts.  While  these 
native  plants  were  being  domesticated. 

Southeast  Asian  settlers  on  the  East 
African  Coasf  also  introduced  crops  like 
taro,  Asian  yams,  and  bananas.^  By  2000 
BC,  several  stone-masoned  villages  with 
a  series  of  well-defined  roads  were  established.'*  Around  this  same  era, 
copper  smelting,  followed  by  iron  working  technology  about  a 
thousand  years  later,  became  prevalent  enough  to  make  an  impact 
on  daily  life.^ 

The  combination  of  metal  working  and  surplus  from  cultivation 
may  have  been  the  catalyst  that  spurred  population  growth  and  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  city  states,  kingdoms,  and  empires  like 
Ghana.  During  this  era,  desertification  of  the  Sahara  slowly  led  to  the 
cultural  and  technological  isolation  of  sub-Saharan  West  Africa  from 
much  of  the  Eurasian  world.  Despite  these  cultural  and  technological 
isolations,  trade  still  flourished  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
African  kingdoms. 

Many  historians  suggest  that  by  300  BC  trade  with  Mediterranean 
civilizations  was  regularly  conducted  with  the  villages  and  towns  in  the 
Sahel.*^  Some  argue  that  the  trade  routes  were  not  heavily  used  until 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  the  ninth  century  AD,  the 
trans-Sahara  exports  from  sub-Saharan  Africa  included  gold. 
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The  shaded  portion  of  the  map  represents  ancient  Ghana.  The  point 
on  the  map  represents  Kumbi,  ancient  Ghana’s  capital.  Modern 
nationai  boundaries  are  aiso  inciuded. 


leather,  slaves,  and  ivory,  while  Sahelian  imports  included  horses, 
salt,  and  textiles.^ 

Several  major  empires  arose  in  West  Africa  between  AD  800  and 
AD  1500.  Ghana,  the  first  of  these,  prospered  due  to  its  ability  to 
deliver  goods  from  the  communities  south  of  the  Sahel  to  those 
north  of  the  Sahara  and  vice  versa. 


IsCamic  ‘InfCuence 

By  7\D  1000,  Aluslim  traders  monopo¬ 
lized  much  of  the  trade  between  North 
Africa  and  the  Sahel.  These  merchants 
shared  Islam  and  the  culture  and  knowl¬ 
edge  from  the  Arabic  world  with  West 
African  traders.  Though  not  everyone 
converted  to  Islam,  the  religion’s  Influ¬ 
ence  began  to  penetrate  all  aspects  of 
African  society. 

A  description  of  the  mostly  non- 
Muslim  ancient  Ghana  illustrates  the 
influence  of  its  Islamic  population.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Kumbi,  the  governing  city 
of  Ghana,  one  of  the  several  Muslim 
towns,  complete  with  its  own  mosques 
and  schools  was  established.  The  kings 


of  Ghana,  and  succeeding  kingdoms, 
took  note  of  the  bookkeeping  skills  that 
were  prevalent  among  their  Muslim  subjects.  These  subjects  were 
recruited  to  keep  the  kingdom’s  bureaucracy  in  order.®  Since  the  early 
introduction  of  Islam  into  West  Africa,  many  major  West  African 
kingdoms,  empires,  and  nations  have  been  predominantly  Muslim. 
Today,  the  region’s  strong  Islamic  heritage  and  large  population 
can  be  traced  back  to  Islam’s  initial  introduction  over  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

^indent  ^fiana 

Ancient  Ghana  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  current  country  of 
Ghana  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  southeast)  spanned  today’s  south¬ 
ern  Mauritania  and  eastern  Mali.^  Some  accounts  suggest  that 
ancient  Ghana’s  roots  can  be  traced  to  a  small  band  of  sedentary 
farmers  who  united  together  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
wandering  raiders  from  the  north.  Others  suggest  that  the  empire’s 
beginnings  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
end  of  the  raids  and  the 
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beginning  of  the  nomads’  and  farmers’  involvement  with  the  trans- 
Saharan  gold  traded^  From  these  humble  beginnings  during  the  third 
century  BC,  Ghana  eventually  became  a  confederation  of  communi¬ 
ties,  an  empire  known  for  its  extreme  wealth  and  base  of  power  in  the 
gold  trade.  ^  ’ 

According  to  Al-Bakri  (or  El  Bekri),  an  Arabic  geographer  who 
visited  the  empire  during  the  tenth  century  AD,  the  name  '‘Ghana” 
was  not  the  name  of  the  empire,  but  the  title  of  the  kings.  In  his 
description  he  mentions  intense  farming  projects,  several  large  mar¬ 
ketplaces,  and  innumerable  stone  and  wood  buildings  that  contributed 
to  urban  sprawl. 

Al-Bakri’s  notes  about  his  visit  to  the  king’s  court  give  modern 
readers  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  ancient  Ghana.  He  wrote  about  the 
abundance  of  gold  and  wealth  found  in  the  royal  household.  The 
account  includes  details  about  the  king’s  adornment  of  valuable 
bracelets,  necklaces,  and  gold-threaded  turbans.  Others  in  the  king’s 
court  were  just  as  decorated.  Some  had  gold  plaited  into  their  hair  and 
were  dressed  in  noticeably  fine  silk  and  cotton  garments.  Behind  the 
king’s  throne  were  male  relatives  wielding  golden  swords.  Even 
the  horses  and  dogs  were  adorned  with  the  precious  metal. 

Al-Bakri  also  recorded  how  gold  was  distributed  to  the  kings’ 
subjects.  The  inexhaustible  mines  of  Ghana  were  the  property  of 
the  king.  The  gold  dust  was  left  for  the  subjects,  while  the  king  col¬ 
lected  the  larger  chunks.  According  to  Al-Bakri’s  account,  this  was 
done  to  stem  inflation.  Though  the  leaders  of  Ghana  ruled  carefully 
over  a  prosperous  empire,  in  the  11  th  centur)?,  things  took  a  turn  for 
the  worse. 

The  cause  of  Ghana’s  fall  has  been  debated  for  decades.  A  popu¬ 
lar  theory  is  that  the  AJmoravids,  a  Moorish  empire,  conquered  Ghana 
in  AD  1076—77.  Another  account  comes  from  griots.  West  African 
praise  singers  that  memorize  and  retell  oral  tradition.  Regarding  the 
fall  of  ancient  Ghana,  many  griots  recite  versions  of  the  same  legend; 
a  legend  that  attributes  the  fall  of  the  once-prosperous  empire  to  a 
man’s  love,  a  broken  deal,  and  a  dying  snake’s  curse. 

‘Si({a  tde  Sna^e  and  tde  TaCC  of  tde  fEmptre 

Traditions  states  that  before  establishing  Ghana  (or  Wagadu,  as  it  was 
known),  the  kingdom’s  founder  struck  a  deal  with  the  guardian  of  the 
land,  Bida  the  snake.  “In  exchange  for  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  female 
virgin,  I  promise  that  the  land  will  receive  rain  and  there  will  be  gold 
available  in  abundance,”  the  snake  bargained.  The  founder  agreed  and 
settled  the  land  with  his  people. 

Generations  of  prosperity  passed  until  one  year  a  man  from  an 
elite  family,  the  fiancee  of  the  sacrificial  virgin,  prevented  the  sacrifice 
against  the  virgin’s  will.  Driven  by  his  love  for  his  fiancee  and  blind 
to  the  country’s  needs,  the  man  sought  to  find  and  kill  Bida. 
When  he  finally  found  the  snake,  the  man  cut  off  the  creature’s 
head.  With  his  dying  words,  Bida  warned  the  man,  “You  have 
unleashed  a  curse  of  drought  and  famine.  And  the  wealth  in  gold 
that  you  now  enjoy  will  vanish.” 


When  the  people  of  the  country  heard  what  had  happened,  they 
were  outraged.  They  tried  to  capture  and  punish  the  man  responsible 
for  the  act,  but  he  escaped  with  amazing  speed  on  horseback.  The 
man  made  his  way  to  his  mother’s  home  in  a  distant  town.  When  his 
pursuers  finally  caught  up  with  him,  his  mother  begged  for  her  son’s 
Hfe.  “I  will  feed  the  whole  of  the  country  if  my  son  has  caused  a 
famine,”  she  pleaded.  So  the  man  lived,  but  as  Bida  had  warned,  an 
intense  famine  and  drought  came  over  the  land  and  gold  became 
harder  to  find.  The  people  migrated  to  other  lands,  and  the 
empire  died.^^ 

As  with  the  historical  account,  the  legend  seeks  to  explain  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  a  once-prosperous  empire.  Whatever  the  cause,  by  the 
mid-twelfth  century,  Ghana  was  in  decline.  New  gold  mines  opened 
up  farther  east  and  Ghana  lost  its  gold  trade  monopoly — the  source 
of  its  wealth.  Though  vestiges  of  Ghana  and  other  West  African  civ¬ 
ilizations  stiU  linger,  the  stories  of  thriving  pre-modern  civilizations 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  often  go  untold. 

And  so,  about  a  century  short  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  the  knights  of  Christian  Europe 
were  fighting  in  the  Crusades,  the  ancient  Pueblo 
people  in  the  American  Southwest  were  build¬ 
ing  awe-inspiring  cliff  dwellings,  and  Ghana’s 
coUapse  gave  way  to  Mali  and  Songhay, 
other  Sahelian  empires. 

And  though  not  forgotten,  Ghana  was 
eventually  taken  by  the  sands  of  the  Sahara. 
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MSS  College  Preparation  Programs 


Above:  Jason  West  helps  arrange  a  “storyboard”  of 
a  day  in  the  life  of  a  high  school  student.  Foundations 
taught  students  to  prioritize  and  plan  their  days. 

Below:  At  Xpeditions,  Adriana  Kaeding  holds  an 
empty  bottle  atop  her  head  as  BYU  Student  Body 
President  Adam  Ruri  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
channeling,  or  “funneling,"  hopes  and  dreams 
through  achievable  goals. 


bj  Justin  Ritter 

For  three  weeks  during  May  2008,  high  school  students  went  to 
class  on  a  Saturday — and  they  weren’t  making  up  absences  or 
serving  detention.  Instead,  they  rolled  out  of  bed  early  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  one  of  Multicultural  Student  Services’  (MSS)  three  College 
Preparation  Programs — one-day  events  held  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  for  teenagers  entering  the  9th,  10th,  and  1 1th  grades. 

Because  the  realities  of  college  may  seem  distant  to  many  high 
school  students,  B’i’U’s  college  preparation  programs  use  activities  and 
games  to  teach  students  what  they  need  to  do  now  to  prepare  for  col¬ 
lege.  Each  program  is  specifically  tailored  to  the  unique  situations 
students  will  face  as  they  enter  their  respective  grades. 

Xpeditions  —— 

In  addition  to  preparing  for  college,  eighth-grade  students  must  also  pre¬ 
pare  for  high  school,  where  the  grades  they  earn  will  affect  their  college 
admissions.  Through  Xpeditions’  workshops,  games,  and  accompaming 
service  project,  they  learned  to  prepare  for  both  by  developing  good 
habits  and  planning  for  the  future.  Held  on  May  3,  2008,  this  year’s  event 
drew  a  large  crowd  of  participants  and  parents. 

Many  students  were  looking  forward  to  going  to  high  school  and 
beginning  their  freshman  year.  “There’s  more  oppormnity  there,” 
explained  attendee  John  Garfield.'  At  Xpeditions,  students  learned  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  become  successful  high  school 
and  college  students  by  working  hard  and  planning  for  the  future.  ‘You 
don’t  have  to  Icnow  what  you  want  to  do,”  said  MSS  advisor  Sam  Brown. 
‘Y’ou  don’t  have  to  know  where  you  want  to  go  to  college,  but  you 
should  start  thinking  about  it.”^ 

Many  students  came  to  Xpeditions  with  that  goal  in  mind,  spending 
their  Saturday  at  the  program  not  only  playing  games  but  also  giving 
thought  to  their  future  schooling  and  careers.  “[1]  thought  it  woidd  be 
fun  to  come  plan  for  the  future,”  said  participant  Cassie  Sykes.^  With 
games,  activities,  object  lessons,  a  hot  dog  lunch,  and  a  service  project 
making  toy  cars  for  children  in  underdeveloped  countries,  Xpeditions 
aimed  to  make  that  planning  an  enjoyable  experience. 

More  importantly,  the  students  at  Xpeditions  were  reminded  of  the 
possibilities  they  will  have  if  they  work  hard  and  make  good  decisions. 
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Connections  students  learn  to  trust  and  help  each  other  while  bowling  blindfolded. 
With  some  students  unable  to  see  and  others  guiding  them  to  the  lane  and  pointing 
them  in  the  right  direction,  the  activity  was  both  a  source  of  laughs  and  learning. 


“Each  of  you  here  has  the  potential  to  be  great,”  college  student  vol¬ 
unteer  Keith  Osai  told  them.  “The  sky  is  the  Umit.  You  have  so  much 
that  you  can  achieve,  so  much  that  you  can  accomplish.”'^ 

Foundations 

By  the  end  of  their  freshman  year,  many  students  have  plunged 
into  a  fast-paced  tvorld  of  driving,  school,  social  activities,  and 
work.  Foundations,  a  program  for  students  entering  the  10th 
grade,  is  geared  toward  teaching  participants  to  balance  all  their 
responsibilities  and  activities  with  school,  deal  with  peer  pres¬ 
sure,  and  set  goals.  Held  on  May  10,  2008,  Foundations  helped 
students  prepare  for  their  sophomore  year  and  aided  them  in 
their  preparations  for  a  college  education. 

In  one  activity,  attendees  combed  over  a  darkened  room  with 
glow  sticks  in  search  of  candy.  They  were  told  that  just  as  they 
used  the  glow  sticks  to  find  the  hidden  confections,  they  should  use 
goals  to  reach  their  aspirations  in  life.  “[The  volunteer  coun¬ 
selors]  got  across  the  point  very  well:  to  never  give  up,”  said 
Foundations  participant  Brian  Aranda. 5 

In  a  second  activity,  students  rearranged  a  timeline  of  an 
average  high  school  student’s  day.  Working  as  a  team,  they 
learned  to  prioritize  and  balance  the  many  responsibilities  and 
activities  they  have  and  are  involved  in  from  studying  to  free 
time,  to  family.  Later,  students  teamed  up  again  to  create  their  own 
skits  about  resisting  peer  pressure  and  making  the  right  decisions. 

Students  also  discovered  that  Foundations  gave  them  the 
opportunity  to  make  new  friends.  Aranda,  who  hopes  to  major  in 
business,  said  this  will  help  him  in  the  future  because  “in  business, 
you’ve  got  to  socialize  with  people.”'’ 

Sara  Avila,  another  Foundations  participant,  summed  up  the 
program:  from  setting  goals,  to  making  friends,  she  said, 
“[Foundations  is]  going  to  help  with  everything  in  everyday  life.”^ 


Connections 

Preparing  for  their  junior  year  of  high  school,  students  have  a  lot  to 
think  about.  Many  of  them  have  already  finished  some  of  their 
required  courses  and  face  the  decision  of  what  elective  classes  to  take 
during  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Many  are  also  preparing  for  either 
the  ACT  or  the  SAT,  the  national  college  admission  and  placement 
tests  that  are  a  critical  part  of  the  college  application  process. 

On  May  1 7,  2008,  students  entering  the  1 1  th  grade  were  joined  by 
their  parents  at  BYU  to  participate  in  Connections  and  learn  more 
about  the  issues  they  will  face  in  the  upcoming  year.  In  one  activity, 
students  learned  firsthand  that  when  baking  cookies,  leaving  out  the 
essential  chocolate  chips  or  adding  too  much  of  less-important  ingre¬ 
dient  (like  salt)  makes  for  a  bad-tasting  treat.  Likewise,  not  enrolling 
in  important  classes  in  high  school,  or  enroUing  in  too  many 
unchallenging  classes,  hinders  college  preparation.  The  key,  BYU 
student  volunteer  counselors  said,  is  balance. 

Participants  also  learned  that  the  ACT  is  as  much  a  test  of  mental 
readiness  and  the  ability  to  concentrate  for  a  long  period  of  time  as  it 
is  a  test  of  knowledge.  Volunteers  advised  students  to  take  the  ACT 
multiple  times,  avoid  cramming,  and  celebrate  when  they  finish. 

Students  and  parents  also  received  advice  during  an  open-ended 
question  and  answer  session  with  a  panel  of  student  volunteer 
counselors.  “It’s  good  to  get  the  perspective  of  a  person  that  actually 
attends  college,  because  high  school  students,  a  lot  of  the  time,  don’t 
have  a  full  idea  of  what  to  do  to  prepare,”  said  Connections  attendee 
Elijah  Thomas.^ 

Through  Connections’  emphasis  on  college  preparation,  balance, 
and  hard  work,  as  well  as  its  assortment  of  activities,  students  came  to 
a  new  understanding  of  the  importance  of  education.  Reflecting  on 
the  program,  participant  Aaron  Herbert  said,  “[Connections]  helped 
me  realize  how  important  it  is  to  get  an  education.”^ 

As  each  program  drew  to  a  close,  the  same  students  who  arrived  that 
morning  still  wiping  the  sleep  from  their  eyes  left  in  a  buzz  of  chatter 
and  excitement.  Participants  went  home  not  only  having  made  new 
friends,  but  also  having  the  knowledge  they  need  to  succeed  in  their 
next  year  of  high  school  and  the  college  years  beyond.  More  than  just 
a  Saturday  class,  the  MSS  College  Preparation  Programs  not  only 
encouraged  students  to  aim  high,  they  also  taught  them  what  they 
can  do  to  reach  their  goals. 

For  more  information  on  Multicultural  Student  Services’  College 
Preparation  Programs,  including  registration  information  for  2009,  visit  multi¬ 
cultural.  bju.edu. 
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Preparing  the  Way 


by  Julia  Woodbury 

High  school  senior  ‘Ilikea  Arakaki,  from  Provo, 
Utah,  probably  didn’t  think  her  first  day  at  a 
college  preparation  camp  for  multicultural 
students  would  find  her  blindfolded  and  cautiously 
traversing  a  course  of  suspended  cables. 
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Trusting  the  voices  of  team  mem¬ 
bers  she  had  known  for  only  a  few 
hours — some  even  for  just  a  few 
minutes — Arakaki  inched  forward, 
holding  to  a  rope  that  was  serving  as 
her  handhold.  This  rope,  the  only  tool 
that  her  team  possessed  to  complete 
the  course,  had  been  painstakingly 
secured  in  place  by  other  team  mem¬ 
bers — people  who  had  taken  the  risk 
of  crossing  the  cables  first  so  they 
could  prepare  the  way  for  others.  “We 
were  all  just  a  big  ‘ohana  [family],” 

Arakaki  remembered.  “We  all  worked  ^ 
hand  in  hand.”'  Holding  to  the  essen-  =8 

O 

tial  support  of  the  rope  and  heeding  5 
the  encouragement  of  her  team 
members,  Arakaki  moved  toward  a 
successful  finish. 

In  many  ways,  Arakaki’s  experience 
illustrated  that  of  her  peers:  high 
school  seniors  making  the  journey 
toward  college.  At  times  the  path  seemed  uncertain,  even  unattain¬ 
able,  but  students  learned  at  Summer  of  Academic  Refinement 
(SOAR)  that  the  way  is  prepared,  the  journey  is  possible,  and  the 
privilege  is  theirs  to  improve  themselves  and  inspire  others. 

"Someone  has  paved  the  way 
for  you  to  be  here." 

- Howard  Rainer,  Guest  Speaker - 

Summer  of  Academic  Refinement,  or  SOAR,  has  a  long  history 
of  helping  students  prepare  for  college.  In  1970,  a  summer-long  pro¬ 
gram  known  simply  as  Summer  Orientation,  was  organized  by  the 
Indian  Education  Department  to  help  Native  American  students 
adjust  to  college  life  at  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU).  In  the  late 
1980s  the  orientation  became  Discovery,  a  series  of  month-long 
educational  programs  designed  to  prepare  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors  for  college.  Sponsored  by  Multicultural  Education, 
this  new  camp  served  students  from  all  ethnic  backgrounds  every 
summer  from  1985  until  1997,  when  it  became  SOAR.  Although 
the  program  has  changed  over  the  years,  its  foundational  goals 
remain:  to  prepare  students  to  benefit  from  and  contribute  to 
BYU,  educate  participants  about  college  life,  and  assist  students 
in  being  competitive  college  applicants.^ 

Today  SOAR  is  a  weeklong  experience  of  life  improvement  and 
college  preparation  sponsored  and  organized  by  BYU’s 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS).  Each  summer  three  sessions 
of  SOAR  take  place  during  June  and  July,  allowing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  students  to  attend.  Students  participate  in  activities  centered  on 


the  four  aims  of  SOAR — social, 
spiritual,  cultural,  and  academic  refine¬ 
ment.  This  four-point  refinement 
gives  students  confidence  and  control 
in  their  lives,  enabling  them  to  inspire 
others.  “We  expect  you  to  become 
leaders,”  instructed  Vernon  Heperi, 
associate  student  hfe  vice  president 
and  dean  of  students  at  BYU. 
“Giving  back  and  turning  back  to 
help  others  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  leadership  that  we  want 
you  to  understand  and  learn.”"'  As 
the  SOAR  theme  promised,  this 
summer’s  SOAR  participants  were 
able  to  “Rise  to  New  Heights”  as 
students  and  as  leaders  by  improving 
their  social,  spiritual,  cultural,  and 
academic  lives. 

"I'm  so  happy  I  came  to 
SOAR.  I  didn't  know  I  could 
make  so  many  friends." 5 

- Maricio  Escobedo,  Panaca,  Nevada - 

The  foundations  for  social  refinement  were  laid  the  very  first  day 
at  SOAR  when  the  students  were  gathered  into  counselor  groups. 
SOAR  counselors  are  current  B\TJ  students  who  have  been  carefully 
selected  to  plan,  organize,  and  carry  out  the  SOAR  activities,  as  well 
as  serve  as  peer  mentors  and  advisors  to  the  students.  Under  the 
care  of  these  counselors,  and  in  the  company  of  their  group  mem¬ 
bers,  students  quickly  built  new  associations.  By  Monday  afternoon 
they  were  cheering  each  other  on  at  a  ropes  course.  Students 
shared  unforgettable  experiences  traversing  a  log  suspended  forty 
feet  in  the  air,  zooming  down  a  zip  line,  pulling  a  team  member 
up  on  a  giant  swing,  and  solving  the  problem  of  crossing  a  cabled 
course.  Each  experience  taught  students  how  to  understand  and 
work  with  each  other,  helping  them  to  forge  friendships  that  will 
likely  continue  into  their  college  careers. 

The  social  aspect  of  SOAR  continued  through  the  week  as 
the  students  shared  meals  together,  participated  as  groups  in 
classes  and  activities,  and  lived  together  in  BYU’s  on-campus 
housing.  The  SOAR  week  ended  with  a  Thursday  evening  bar- 
beque  and  a  Friday  night  dance,  closing  out  a  week  of  enriching 
association.  In  the  course  of  just  a  few  days,  the  very  diverse 
groups  of  students  formed  bonds  of  friendship  and  found 
strength  in  their  common  aspirations.  “We’re  all  different,  but  we 
have  a  common  goal,”  said  Traci  Yeo,  from  Provo,  Utah.  “We’re 
building  ourselves,  striving  for  eternity.”'’ 


At  the  ropes  course  Bradley  Nilsen,  from  Boulder  City,  Nevada,  and 
Jessica  Bartlett,  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  balance  on  a  thin  cable  w/hile 
Halia  Nakamaejo,  from  Kailua,  Hawaii,  inches  forward,  pulling  the 
line  of  rope  with  her  so  her  team  members  can  follow.  SOAR  uses 
experiences  like  this  to  teach  its  students  to  become  leaders:  those 
who  prepare  the  way  for  others. 
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Left:  Karmila  Saulong,  from  Staten  Island,  New  York,  rakes  leaves  In  a  community 
park  while  other  students  paint  guard  rails,  pull  weeds,  and  clean  sidewalks.  In  all, 
SOAR  students  contributed  over  six  hundred  hours  of  service  to  the  Provo  community. 


Center:  Students  from  the  second  SOAR  session  tour  the  Conference  Center  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Visiting  Temple  Square  In  the  midst  of  their  ACT  preparation 
helps  students  learn  the  Importance  of  balancing  their  academic  and  spiritual  lives. 

Right:  Lelan  Aranaydo,  from  Kapolei,  Hawaii,  takes  advantage  of  an  ACT  prepara¬ 
tion  class  at  SOAR.  These  classes  and  the  ACT  test  provide  valuable  academic 
refinement  and  college  preparation  for  SOAR  students. 

Right  facing:  Brooke  Lee,  from  Provo,  Utah,  celebrates  her  Paraguayan  heritage  by 
performing  the  Guarani  bottle  dance  at  Culture  Share.  This  activity  inspires  students 
to  explore  and  appreciate  their  own  culture  as  well  as  the  cultures  of  their  peers. 


"Religion  and  education 
can  work  perfectly 
together.  I  think  that's 
how  God  intended  it. "7 

- Evan  Bogdan,  Sugarland,  Texas - 

At  SOAR,  students  learned  the  importance  of  spiritual  devel¬ 
opment  and  how  to  incorporate  it  into  their  lives.  Many 
expressed  surprise  and  appreciation  that,  although  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  an  academic  endeavor,  they  also  had  opportunities 
for  spiritual  growth,  dedicated  service,  and  personal  improve¬ 
ment.  These  learning  opportunities  included  traveling  to  Temple 
Square  in  Salt  Lake  City,  performing  a  service  project,  and  hiking 
Y  Mountain. 

On  the  Temple  Square  trip  students  toured  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints’  temple  grounds,  visitors  center, 
and  Conference  Center.  Students  were  also  able  to  view  the 
movie  Joseph  Smith:  The  Prophet  of  the  Restoration.  Ammon  Chung, 
from  Draper,  Utah,  particularly  appreciated  the  movie  because  it 
opened  spiritual  communication  among  his  peers.  “[Often]  kids 
my  age  do  not  like  to  express  themselves  regarding  religion,”  he 
shared.  “[They  are]  afraid  of  being  judged.”^  SOAR  created  a  safe 
atmosphere  where  spiritual  discussion  and  growth  became  possi¬ 
ble,  both  on  the  Temple  Square  trip  Tuesday  afternoon  and  in  the 
nightly  devotionals  that  counselors  held  with  their  groups. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  students  participated  in  a  service  pro¬ 
ject.  Although  the  project  was  different  for  each  SOAR  session,  the 
lessons  learned  were  the  same:  performing  service  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  part  of  a  good,  balanced  life,  and  acts  of  service  can  inspire 
others  to  improve  and  give  of  their  own  lives.  Kaleo  Li,  from 
Orem,  Utah,  shared,  “The  counselors  told  us  that  while  we  were 
working,  many  people  came  up  and  thanked  them  for  the  service 


we  were  doing.  Passing  cars  also  honked,  encouraging  our  service.”^ 
By  taking  time  amid  their  academic  preparations  to  paint  a  house, 
clean  and  improve  a  stadium,  and  beautify  a  local  park,  the  stu¬ 
dents  enriched  themselves  and  used  their  time  and  energy  to  give 
back  to  others,  either  by  direct  service,  or  by  example. 

Thursday  morning  found  the  SOAR  students  hiking  up  Y 
Mountain.  Regarding  this  rigorous,  yet  rewarding  hike,  Brooke 
Lee,  from  Provo,  Utah,  commented,  “I  saw  how  similar  it  was  to 
the  ‘hike  of  life’  as  we  are  all  striving  together  to  reach  the  same 
goal  of  eternal  life  with  our  Heavenly  Father.  It’s  always  an  uphill 
climb  and  can  get  lonely  or  difficult  for  some  at  times,  but  once 
you  reach  the  top  with  the  people  you  have  grown  to  love,  you 
know  it  was  all  worth  it!”'0  Upon  reaching  the  Y,  the  students 
sang  together  and  listened  to  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  a 
speaker  while  contemplating  a  broader  perspective  of  the  valley 
and  of  their  lives. 

"This  week  has  opened  my 
eyes  to  how  similar  we  are 
beyond  our  differences."” 

- - Jeannie  Kirk,  Blanding,  Utah - 

As  one  of  its  missions,  SOAR  took  on  the  goal  of  strengthening 
students’  cultural  identities  and  broadening  their  cultural  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Like  never  before,  students  from  all  backgrounds  were  able  to 
share  of  themselves.  “1  couldn’t  believe  how  open  everyone  was 
here.  It  makes  me  so  proud  to  be  here  representing  my  culture,  my 
family,  and  my  religion,”  said  Eleni  Toluta’u,  from  Laie,  Hawaii. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  SOAR  experience,  the  students 
were  given  this  encouragement:  “Remember  who  you  are  and  then 
take  the  opportunity  to  share  with  others  who  you  are.”'^  A  great 
opportunity  for  this  occurred  Thursday  night  at  the  Culture  Share, 
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where  the  students  displayed  items,  songs,  dances,  and  stories 
representing  their  cultures.  John  Atwood,  from  Alpine,  Utah, 
commented  that  a  strengthening  experience  at  Culture  Share  was 
“seeing  everyone  so  comfortable  in  their  cultures.”^'^  Like  Atwood, 
others  felt  inspired  by  the  openness  of  their  peers:  “[It]  rekindled 
the  fire  inside  me — made  me  proud  of  my  culture,”  said  David 
Oleson,  from  McKinney,  Texas.^^ 

For  many  students.  Culture  Share  also  enlivened  a  desire  to 
deepen  cultural  understanding.  “It  was  just  an  unexplainable  feel¬ 
ing  being  surrounded  by  so  many  kids  my  age  that  were  so  in  touch 
with  their  culture,”  shared  Ariel  Ray,  from  Hilo,  Hawaii.  “It  made 
me  want  to  go  back  home  and  find  out  more  about  my  culture!”^'^ 
SOAR  helped  students  identify  and  celebrate  the  beauty  of  their 
differences,  but  ultimately,  it  lead  them  to  a  discovery  of  their  over¬ 
arching  similarities.  “I  loved  SOAR  because  all  the  students  there  had 
so  much  in  common,”  said  D.  “We  were  aU  coUege-bound  minorities 
who  shared  a  love  for  the  gospel.  We  aU  understood  each  other.”^^ 


"SOAR  helped  me  remember 
learning  is  important ...  it 
leads  to  thought  and  know¬ 
ledge.  I  have  motvation.  I 
know  what  I  want  to  do.  It 
all  seems  possible."^® 

- Trysten  Reynolds,  Panama  City,  Panama - 

Academic  enablement  was  the  key  function  of  SOAR.  The 
major  focus  of  the  week  centered  on  taking  the  ACT,  a  test  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  student’s  acceptance  into  college.  Immediately  following 
Monday’s  orientation  activities,  the  students  began  a  series  of 
ACT  test  preparation  classes.  By  Friday,  when  they  took  the 
test,  the  students  had  experienced  four  class  sessions  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  to  improve  their  ACT  performance.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  college  preparation  that  occurred  at  SOAR. 
From  guest  speaker  Howard  Rainer,  the  students  learned 
this  fact:  “I’m  here  beyond  the  test.”^^ 

On  Monday  night  the  SOAR  students  participated  in 
the  Heritage  Tour,  a  tour  of  BYU  campus  that  helped  the 
students  consider  BYU’s  heritage  as  well  as  their 
own — particularly  the  blessings  they 


would  pass  on  to  their  posterity  by  gaining  an  education.  After 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  a  college  education,  the 
students  learned  how  to  attain  it.  In  the  following  days,  they  took 
college  and  career  assessment  tests  to  help  them  plan  for  their 
future.  Students  also  attended  presentations  on  admissions  and 
financial  aid,  preparing  them  to  make  the  journey  to  college. 
Desirae  Marino,  from  Hilo,  Hawaii,  identified  a  unique  aspect  of 
SOAR  when  she  shared,  “We  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
advisors  and  to  get  advice  on  how  to  come  here.”20  Every  single 
SOAR  student  was  given  this  invaluable  one-on-one  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  an  admissions  board  member  how  to  successfully  apply 
to  college. 

The  academic  training  at  SOAR  extended  beyond  just  making 
it  to  college;  students  also  learned  how  to  flourish  once  they 
arrive.  In  addition  to  familiarizing  students  with  the  campus  and 
student  lifestyle,  SOAR  activities  revealed  the  various  educational 
opportunities  that  BYU  has  to  offer.  Choosing  a  Major,  an  activ¬ 
ity  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  allowed  students  to  catch  brief 
but  informative  glimpses  of  sixteen  of  BYU’s  academic  colleges. 
The  following  day  students  had  a  more  intensive  experience  in 
Lab  Tours,  where  they  viewed  and  interacted  with  the  learning 
environment  of  a  major  of  their  choice. 

Taken  all  together,  the  academic  facet  of  SOAR  was  aimed  at 
enabling  and  encouraging  future  students,  increasing  their  confi¬ 
dence,  and  showing  them  that  their  academic  goals  are  within 
reach.  SOAR  counselor  Sarah  Logo  expressed  this  attitude  of 
enablement  to  her  group,  saying,  “You  have  the  potential  to  do 
what  you  want  to  do,  to  be  what  you  want  to  be.”2i 

For  many  SOAR  students,  with  increased  confidence  came 
increased  vision.  “I’ve  opened  my  eyes  to  being  able  to  find  a 
post-secondary  education,”  expressed  Chaz  HaU,  from 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada.22  Kei  Akoi,  from  Laie,  Hawaii,  also 
shared  how  the  refining  process  of  SOAR  focused  her 
priorities.  “SOAR  opened  my  eyes  to  two  of  the  most 
important  things  in  my  life:  the  gospel  and  my  educa- 
tion.”23  Not  only  did  SOAR’s  academic  empowerment 
help  the  students,  it  also  inspired  them  to  help  others. 
Darin  Eckton,  an  VISS  advisor,  shared  with  the  stu¬ 
dents,  “As  we  learn,  we  are  empowered  by  God  to 
serve  his  children.”24  Following  this  model,  like 
many  of  her  peers,  Toluta’u  was  inspired  to  use  her 
own  personal  improvement  to  benefit  others.  “[The 
things]  we’re  learning  here  we’re  going  to  take  out 
and  teach  others,”  she  affirmed. 
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"I  learned  this  is  a  life¬ 
changing  program  . . .  you 
are  able  to  make  friends 
who  keep  their  standards, 
learn  if  BYU  is  the  right  fit 
for  you,  and  strengthen 
your  testimony."^*^ 

- Reshley  Dalisay,  Honolulu,  Hawaii - 

Mirroring  the  BYU  motto,  “Enter  to  learn;  go  forth  to 
serve, ”2"^  SOAR  2008  provided  students  a  unique  learning  and 
refining  process  in  all  areas  of  their  lives,  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  improve  themselves  and  serve  others.  “Don’t  be  the 
same  person  you  were,”  Akoi  encouraged  her  peers.  “We  all  need 
to  improve.”-®  For  many  students,  SOAR  was  a  new  starting  point 
for  this  personal  improvement.  “SOAR  is  one  of  those  rare  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  help  change  your  life,  and  help  you  change  yourself,” 
said  Sharona  Eskeets,  from  Buder,  Pennsylvania.  “I  was  never 
expecting  one  program  to  do  so  much  for  me.”^^  SOAR  is  a  pre¬ 
pared  way  and  a  possible  journey  toward  ultimate  improvement, 
enabling  students  to  reach  their  greatest  heights  together.  “Each 
one  of  us  led  and  guided  each  other,”  Arakaki  said,  reflecting  on 


the  journey  her  team  made  across  the  cables  at  the  ropes 
course — a  journey  applicable  to  all  high  school  seniors  moving 
toward  college.  “Through  our  own  experiences  .  .  .  we  all  can  help 
each  other  rise  to  [our]  greatest  potentiaL’’^*^ 
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Students  from  the  first  SOAR  session  gather  in  a  large  group  in  front  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Through  the  years,  the  growth  of  the  SOAR  program  has  allowed  more  and  more 
students  to  participate  in  activities  like  the  Temple  Square  trip.  "[SOAR]  is  an  experience  I  would  hope  as  many  [people]  as  possible  can  benefit  from,"  expressed  Elyse  Oldroyd, 
from  Austin,  Texas.31  In  the  future,  many  more  high  school  juniors  will  have  this  opportunity,  through  the  SOAR  program,  to  benefit  and  attain  greater  heights  in  their  own  lives. 
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